Hugh  Oliver,  who  has  been  editor  of  Orbit 
since  the  first  issue  in  October  1969,  is 
going  on  study  leave.  During  his  absence, 
Jack  Quarter  (Associate  Professor  in 
OISE’s  Applied  Psychology  Department) 
will  take  over  as  editor  with  Ann 
Nicholson  (formerly  an  assistant  editor 
on  Orbit)  as  associate  editor. 

We  wish  Hugh  a productive  year’s  study 
in  the  U.K.  and  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Orbit  readers  — 
teachers,  principals,  and  everyone  involved 
in  education  — to  contribute  features,  ideas, 
articles  and  criticism. 

Jack  Quarter 
Ann  Nicholson 
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Are  life  Teaching  Students  to  Write 
or  Only  Helping  Them  Do  It? 


Carl  Bereiter 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  OISE 

After  years  of  frustration  Elsworth  Clew- 
less finally  hit  on  a way  to  get  students  to 
write  compositions  that  measured  up  to  his 
literary  standards.  When  he  thought  of  a 
composition  assignment  he  would  write  the 
composition  himself  and  then  dictate  it  to 
his  students,  who  took  it  down  word  for 
word.  In  this  way  he  got  compositions  that 
were  always  lucid  and  well  organized, 
parents  were  delighted  with  the  improve- 
ment in  their  children’s  writing,  and  he 
never  again  had  to  listen  to  students 
complain  that  they  ‘couldn’t  think  of 
anything  to  write.’ 

One  might  be  tempted  to  call  Mr. 
Clewless’s  method  a fraud,  but  let  us  be 
more  charitable  and  say  merely  that  he 
gave  his  students  somewhat  more  help  with 
their  compositions  than  is  customary. 
Notice  that  he  did  not  do  all  his  students’ 
work  for  them.  They  still  had  to  contend 
with  spelling,  punctuation  and  handwriting. 
But  he  did  do  all  of  their  composing  for 
them,  and  so  it  is  a reasonable  guess  that 
Mr.  Clewless’s  method  was  useless  for 
teaching  such  skills  as  organization,  word 
choice,  and  sentence  construction. 
Psychology  and  common  wisdom  agree 
that  skills  are  developed  through  use,  and 
Mr.  Clewless’s  method  is  contrived  to 
ensure  that  students  do  not  have  to  use  any 
writing  skills  above  the  level  of  mechanics. 

The  example  is  fictitious,  of  course,  but 
it  serves  to  illustrate  in  an  obvious  way  a 
problem  that  exists,  though  not  so  obvious- 
ly, in  a number  of  common  and  approved 
school  practices:  To  what  extent  is  the 
teacher,  by  trying  to  help  students  write 
better,  actually  preventing  learning  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  students  to  use 
those  skills  they  most  need  to  develop?  Let 
us  consider  three  writing  instruction 
practices  in  this  light. 

Teacher  criticism  and  correction.  The 
traditional  red  or  blue  marginal  notes, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  an  expectation 
that  students  will  revise  their  compositions 
in  response  to  the  comments.  Undoubtedly 
this  practice  grew  up  in  the  first  place 
because  of  the  notorious  inability  of 
students  to  criticize  or  detect  errors  in  their 
own  writing.  But  then  isn’t  the  teacher 
simply  doing  this  work  for  the  students, 
making  it  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  learn 


how  to  do  it  themselves? 

Warm-up  or  prewriting  activities.  Give 
students  a writing  topic  ‘cold’  and  they  are 
likely  to  produce  scanty  content,  indif- 
ferently expressed.  But  get  them  fired  up 
about  a topic,  load  them  with  information, 
start  a stimulating  discussion,  and  then  set 
them  to  writing  — and  they  will  usually 
produce  noticeably  more  vigorous  and 
abundant  prose.  This  touchstone  to  better 
student  writing  has  been  amply  researched 
and  seems  to  be  approved  by  everyone. 
But  let  us  consider  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  the  students  learn  as  opposed  to 
what  they  produce.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
people,  given  a topic  ‘cold,’  have  the 
ability  to  search  out  its  interesting  angles, 
to  assemble  pertinent  information,  and  to 
contrive  a lively  way  of  presenting  it?  Do 
you  suppose  they  acquired  that  ability  by 
having  someone  else  do  all  those  things  for 
them?  Isn’t  what  goes  on  in  ‘prewriting’ 
actually  a part  of  the  composing  process, 


involving  skills  that  need  to  be  learned  like 
any  others? 

The  writing  conference.  This  is  a 
comparatively  new  procedure,  but  it  draws 
together  a number  of  means  by  which 
teachers  often  help  students  work  their 
way  through  major  writing  projects.  As 
student  papers  evolve  through  successive 
stages  of  planning,  writing,  and  rewriting, 
the  teacher  holds  brief  individual  confer- 
ences to  help  students  focus  their  interests, 
formulate  intentions,  make  strategic  deci- 
sions, and  so  on.  Most  of  this  is  done 
through  questions  and  personal  reactions 
rather  than  through  authoritative  advice. 
Still,  even  asking  questions  is  doing 
students’  work  for  them.  It  is  directing 
their  attention  in  ways  that  they  evidently 
cannot  direct  it  themselves  — although  if 
they  are  to  become  good  writers  they  must 
learn  how.  Generally  speaking,  in  human 
thought  asking  questions  is  a higher-level 
function  than  answering  them.  So  in  posing 
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questions  the  teacher  is  taking  over  very 
high-level  parts  of  the  composing  process 
and  thus  relieving  students  of  the  need  to 
exercise  skills  at  that  level. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  the  three 
instructional  practices  just  described  differ 
only  in  matter  of  degree  from  Elsworth 
Clewless’s  dictation  method.  They  all 
involve  the  teacher’s  taking  over  certain 
high-level  functions  in  composition  and 
thus  relieving  students  of  the  need  to 
practise  them.  Dictation  simply  goes  all  the 
way. 

What  is  the  practical  implication  of  all 
this?  Does  it  mean  that  we  should  leave 
students  entirely  on  their  own  in  writing,  to 
wrestle  by  themselves  with  all  the  demons 
of  composition?  Surely  not.  It  wouldn’t 
produce  the  desired  learning  at  all.  If  the 
teacher  (or  someone  else)  doesn’t  point  out 
weaknesses  in  a composition,  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  student  will  find  them 
independently;  it  means  that  the  weaknes- 
ses will  go  unnoticed.  If  the  teacher 
refrains  from  asking  stimulating  or  leading 
questions,  that  doesn’t  mean  the  students 
will  ask  them;  it  more  likely  means  that 
students  will  go  ahead  and  write  without 
much  thought.  And  so  we  appear  to  have  a 
can’t-win  situation:  leave  students  alone 
and  they  will  ignore  the  high-level  prob- 
lems of  composition;  guide  them  and  we 
take  many  of  these  problems  out  of  their 
hands. 

Alternatives 

The  alternatives  are  not  as  stark  as  all  that, 
of  course,  but  there  is  a genuine  problem 
here.  Before  we  get  into  considering 
possible  solutions  we  should  consider  the 
problem’s  dimensions.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a natural  disinclination  of  students  to 
think.  But  neither  are  we  talking  about  a 
problem  that  goes  away  when  students  are 
properly  ‘motivated.’  Students  have  plenty 
of  trouble  with  planning,  focus,  develop- 
ment, and  revision  even  when  they  are 
trying  to  do  their  best.  For  that  matter,  all 
writers  have  plenty  of  trouble  with 
planning,  focus,  development,  and  revision 
even  when  they  are  trying  to  do  their  best 
— in  fact,  especially  when  they  are  trying 
to  do  their  best,  and  that  is  a clue  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  problem. 

Writing  is  intrinsically  very  difficult,  and 
its  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  vast  number 
of  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with 
concurrently.  These  problems  may  be 
arranged  in  an  order  from  high  to  low 
levels  in  the  sense  that  decisions  at  higher 
levels  control  decisions  at  lower  levels: 
Decisions  as  to  purpose  control  decisions 
as  to  content,  decisions  as  to  content 
control  choices  of  language,  which  in  turn 
control  movements  of  the  writing  hand. 
(Lower-level  decisions  may  influence 
higher-level  ones,  too,  but  in  a less 
directive  way.)  A fundamental  property  of 
the  human  mind  appears  to  be  that  it  can 
handle  only  a limited  number  of  items  of 
mental  business  at  once  without  losing  its 
grip  on  them.  The  experience  of  losing 


their  grip  on  what  they  are  writing  is  a 
common  one  to  serious  writers  and  they 
sometimes  respond  to  it  by  turning  to  drink 
or  blowing  their  brains  out. 

There  are  four  less  damaging  ways  of 
coping  with  the  problems  of  mental 
overload  in  writing. 

• One  is  by  writing  easy  stuff.  It  is  usually 
easier  to  relate  a personal  experience  than 
to  describe  a scene.  The  personal  experi- 
ence comes  to  mind  already  arranged  in  an 
order  suitable  for  telling,  whereas  the 
scene  comes  to  mind  all  in  a piece  and  we 
have  to  construct  an  order  of  statements 
that  a reader  can  use  to  assemble  a picture. 
Some  topics  are  easier  to  write  on  than 
others  simply  because  we  have  written  or 
talked  about  them  before  and  so  have 


already  worked  through  a number  of  the 
rhetorical  problems.  Given  a choice, 
students  will  tend  to  write  what  is  easy  for 
them  to  write.  This  reduces  the  mental 
load  to  a tolerable  level  and  allows  the 
students  to  produce  compositions  they  can 
feel  good  about,  but  it  may  also  protect 
them  from  learning  to  cope  with  any  more 
difficult  types  of  writing.  We  have  encoun- 
tered students  in  junior  high  schools  who  in 
their  entire  school  careers  had  never 
written  anything  but  stories  and  who  went 
into  fifteen  minutes  of  shock  when  asked  to 
write  an  opinion. 

• A second  way  is  by  getting  help,  getting 
someone  else  to  do  part  of  the  mental 
work.  In  the  examples  considered  earlier, 
the  teacher  takes  over  some  of  the 
higher-level  mental  work,  leaving  the 
students  to  cope  with  lower-level  prob- 
lems. The  division  of  labor  can  go  the 
other  way,  however.  A'  practice  common  in 
the  primary  grades  is  the  mirror  image  of 
Elsworth  Clewless’s  dictation  method.  The 
child  dictates  and  the  teacher  writes  it 
down.  Thus  the  teacher  deals  with  the 
low-level  business  of  handwriting,  spelling, 
and  the  like,  leaving  the  child  free  to 
concentrate  on  higher-level  problems  of 
composition.  From  research„conducted  at 
OISE  we  have  evidence  that  students  as 
high  as  grade  6 produce  better  composi- 
tions when  they  dictate  — better  than 
when  they  do  the  writing  themselves  and 


better  than  when  they  speak  freely  into  a 
recorder. 

• A third  way  (and  perhaps  the  most 
common)  is  simply  to  ignore  certain  types 
of  problems  in  writing,  thus  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  mental  business  to  a 
manageable  level.  We  might  call  this  the 
‘waiter’  strategy,  since  it  resembles  the 
strategy  by  which  waiters  manage  to  attend 
adequately  to  one  table  by  steadfastly 
ignoring  the  needs  of  customers  at  other 
tables.  As  applied  to  writing,  however,  the 
waiter  strategy  is  distinctly  discriminatory. 
Low-level  problems  tend  to  get  the 
attention,  while  high-level  problems  are 
ignored.  This  is  reasonable,  of  course.  The 
writer  has  to  pay  some  attention  to  moving 
the  pen  and  forming  words,  otherwise 
nothing  appears  on  the  page.  If  these 
activities  demand  most  of  the  writer’s 
available  capacity,, then  higher-level  prob- 
lems of  content,  organization,  and  style 
simply  Can’t  get  much  attention.  Try 
writing  with  your  wrong  hand  and  see  how 
the  thought  deteriorates. 

• The  fourth  way  is  by  the  processes 
which  psychologists  call  ‘automatization’ 
and  ‘chunking.’  In  automatization  a 
much-practised  skill  comes  to  require  less 
and  less  conscious  attention.  The  adult 
writer  doesn’t  have  to  think  about  how  to 
form  letters  or  how  to  spell  most  words, 
and  therefore  has  mental  capacity  to 
devote  to  high-level  composition  problems, 
while  the  child  has  to  devote  that  capacity 
to  calligraphy  and  orthography.  In  chunk- 
ing, matters  that  once  demanded  separate 
attention  come  to  be  treated  as  a single  unit 
and  thus  consume  less  mental  effort.  So  far 
as  writing  is  concerned,  the  ultimate  in 
chunking  is  the  form  letter  — as  in  the 
letter  one  railroad  is  said  to  have  had  for 
responding  to  anyone  who  complained 
about  finding  a cockroach  in  their  sleeping 
compartment.  Composing  the  original  let- 
ter may  have  involved  a large  number  of 
decisions,  but  once  it  is  prepared  the  only 
decision  required  is  whether  or  not  to  send 
the  cockroach  letter.  Chunking  may  occur 
at  all  levels  of  writing.  There  is  the 
assembling  of  handy  expressions,  the 
learning  of  sentence  or  paragraph  frames 
that  can  be  filled  in  with  appropriate 
content  words,  the  learning  of  certain 
forms  of  argument,  analysis,  and  so  on.  By 
being  able  to  manipulate  larger  chunks  of 
linguistic  material  in  the  mind,  the  exper- 
ienced writer  is  able  to  handle  structural 
problems  that  are  impossible  for  the 
novice,  in  whom  writing  is  closer  to  a 
one-word-at-a-time  process. 

Writing  is  such  a complex  task  that  in 
order  to  cope  with  it,  students  typically 
have  to  rely  on  all  four  of  these  devices  — 
writing  what  is  easy,  getting  help,  ignoring 
high-level  problems,  and  reducing  the 
mental  burden  through  automatization  and 
chunking.  Clearly,  an  instructional  pro- 
gram should  not  — indeed,  could  not  — 
pull  all  the  props  out  from  under  students 
at  once. 

Instead,  it  seems  that  a developmental 
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writing  program  ought  to  incorporate  these 
various  means  of  regulating  the  mental 
burden  on  students  and  use  them  in  a 
purposeful  manner.  At  the  beginning,  when 
all  writing  is  difficult,  students  should  be 
free  to  write  what  is  easiest  for  them  to 
write.  But  they  shouldn’t  remain  at  that 
level  for  ever.  There  should  be  a 
progressive  introduction  t b more  difficult 
writing  tasks.  Similarly,  the  teacher  should 
be  providing  generous  help  at  the  beginning 
— in  effect,  doing  part  of  the  writing  job 
for  students  so  that  they  can  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  the  other  part  — but 
the  help  should  be  gradually  reduced.  More 
importantly,  the  teacher  should  not  always 
be  giving  the  same  kind  of  help,  but  should 
vary  it  so  that  the  part  of  the  work  left  to 
the  students  also  varies.  (The  extreme 
example  would  be  to  alternate  between  the 
teacher  dictating  compositions  to  the 
students  and  the  students  dictating  com- 
positions to  the  teacher.)  Writing  tasks 
should  vary,  too,  so  that  they  focus  effort 
on  different  aspects  of  the  composition 
process,  but  there  should  be  enough 
repetition  and  continuity  in  writing  tasks 
that  automatization  and  chunking  occur. 

Summary 

While  it  is  easy  to  issue  prescriptions  at 
this  general  level,  the  practical  realization 
of  them  in  a writing  curriculum  is  neither 


easy  nor  obvious.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  a curriculum  committee  could  sit  down 
and  do. 

The  trouble  is  that  designing  a truly 
progressive  writing  curriculum  requires 
knowledge  that  doesn’t  presently  exist.  In 
order  to  sequence  writing  tasks  from  easy 
to  hard  we  need  to  know  what  the  specific 
difficulties  of  writing  are.  In  order  to  know 
how  to  regulate  and  vary  the  help  given  to 
students  we  need  to  know  more  about  the 
natural  cours^  of  development  of  writing 
skills.  And  in  order  to  design  writing  tasks 
that  focus  on  skills  particularly  in  need  of 
exercise,  we  must  not  only  understand  the 
skills  involved  but  must  also  know 
something  about  the  internal  mechanisms 
by  which  these  skills  are  brought  into  play. 
(A  writing  assignment  that  would  present  a 
difficult  problem  in  organization  for  a 
skilled  writer  may  present  no  problem  at  all 
to  a student  who  simply  overlooks  the 
difficulties.)  Finally,  a curriculum  aimed  at 
automatizing  skills  and  chunking  knowl- 
edge so  as  to  extend  students’  capacities 
rather  than  to  limit  them  requires  a much 
clearer  understanding  than  anyone  has 
today  of  what  goes  on  in  the  head  when  a 
person  writes  — not  only  of  what  goes  on 
consciously  but  also  of  what  goes  on 
unconsciously  and  automatically  and  of 
how  this  changes  during  development. 

Such  knowledge  is  only  now  starting  to 


be  pursued.  Study  of  the  writing  process 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
frontiers  of  psycho-educational  research. 

In  the  meantime,  what?  The  most 
sensible  approach  would  seem  to  be  to 
stick  with  those  methods  that  have  already 
proved  to  enhance  student  writing  in  the 
short  term  — letting  students  write  on 
topics  that  are  significant  to  them,  helping 
them  plan,  giving  them  counsel  and 
correction.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  example  of 
Elsworth  Clewless  as  a reminder  that  what 
produces  the  best  immediate  result  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  instructive.  Somehow 
students  must  be  led  to  extend  themselves 
in  writing  beyond  what  comes  easiest  to 
them. 

Note:  The  largest  research  project  in  the 
world  to  be  focussed  on  psychological 
study  of  the  writing  process  is  centered  in 
Toronto,  involving  staff  and  students  from 
OISE,  York  University,  and  the  North 
York  Board  of  Education,  with  financial 
support  from  OISE,  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation,  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Science  Research  Council  of  Canada,  and 
the  Spencer  Foundation.  School  personnel 
interested  in  becoming  involved  in  this 
research  are  invited  to  contact  Dr.  Sondra 
Gartshore,  School  Liaison  Officer,  Pedag- 
ogy of  Writing  Project,  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE. 


Letter  from  R . A . L . Thomas 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 


Dear  Mr.  Oliver: 

Re:  Special  Education  - By  Mandate  or  by 
Choice  Orbit  44,  Volume  9,  Number  4, 
October  1978 

“Special  Education  — By  Mandate  or  by  Choice” 
is  a very  thorough  article  containing  much  factual 
accurate  information.  The  approach  taken,  that 
if  school  boards  act  responsibly,  mandatory 
special  education  legislation  becomes 
unnecessary,  is  excellent  and  defensible  with- 
in a climate  of  trust  and  professionalism. 

However,  between  the  time  this  article  was 
written  and  that  of  its  publication,  Regulation 
191,  which  is  quoted  in  the  article,  was  revoked. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  Regulation  704/78, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Schools 
for  Trainable  Retarded  Children  - General.  I 
am  pleased  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  new 
Regulation  for  your  information. 

The  admissions  boards  specified  in 
Regulation  191  have  been  replaced 


in  Regulation  704  by  Special  Education 
Program  Placement  and  Review  Committees  as 
described  in  Section  31. 

The  teachers,  as  part  of  the  board’s  assess- 
ment team,  would  meet  with  the  Superintendent, 
Student  Services,  and  the  parent  to  determine 
what  program  should  be  established  to  meet 
the  needs,  interests  and  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual student.  A review  of  that  program  will 
then  be  done,  at  least  annually,  to  assure  that 
the  student’s  needs  are  being  met. 

In  Section  30,  the  Regulation  also  indicates 
that,  where  a board  establishes  special  edu- 
cation programs  and  special  education  services 
under  the  Act,  it  shall  ensure  that  provision  is 
made  for  consultation  with  the  pupil,  insofar  as 
is  possible,  and  his  parent,  obtaining  written 
permission  prior  to  placement  of  the  pupil  in 
a special  education  program. 

Section  32  goes  on  to  specify  that  the 
parent  shall  be  advised  of  an  annual  review  of 
that  placement  in  order  to  assure  that  the 


student’s  program  is  meeting  his  or  her  needs. 
As  well,  the  parent  or  the  pupil,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  at  any  time  apply  in  writing  for 
a review  of  the  placement. 

In  cases  where  a psychological  test  is  to  be 
given  to  the  student,  the  principal  of  a school 
must  obtain  written  permission  therefor  from 
the  parent  of  the  pupil  where  the  pupil  is  a 
minor,  and  otherwise  from  the  pupil. 

I trust  this  material  will  clarify  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  article  resulting  from  the 
recent  changes  in  regulations  made  under  The 
Education  Act,  1974. 

The  perceptive  and  forthright  approach  pre- 
sented in  “Special  Education  — By  Mandate  or 
by  Choice”  is  appreciated  and  supported. 

Yours  sincerely, 


R.  A.  L.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
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AXIOMS  & MAXIMS 

A rationale  for  the  arts  in  education 


Richard  Courtney 
Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 


Preamble 

The  arts  have  had  a checkered  career  in 
education.  Although  Plato  said  they-should 
be  an  essential  part  of  all  good  instruction, 
this  has  rarely  been  put  into  practice. 
Through  history,  the  arts  have  been  least 
emphasized  by  determinist  and  mechanist 
educators,  particularly  in  the  last  two 
centuries.  Once  Locke  had  placed  reason 
at  the  centre  of  education,  instructors 
tended  to  ignore  the  arts:  they  became  the 
‘frills’  of  the  curriculum. 

But  an  excessive  emphasis  on  reason, 
cause-and-effect,  and  the  objectivity  of 
knowledge,  brings  its  own  dangers:  it  can 
deny  that  emotions  are  valid  and  it  can  lead 
to  dissociation  and  ‘schizoid’  symptoms  in 
students.  Too  much  rationality  and 
mechanism  breeds  objective  ‘truth.’  This 
leads  to  a denial  of  human  responsibility 
and  a reliance  upon  ‘the  system,’  ‘the 
party,’  ‘the  organization,’  or  ‘the  state.’  In 
many  schools,  objective  ‘truth’  and  ‘the 
machine’  have  taken  away  free  will. 

There  is  every  indication,  however,  of  a 
change.  Today  there  is  a constant  call  for 
‘open  government,’  for  participation,  and 
for  decisions  to  be  made  in  a humane  way. 
Yet  modern  thought  does  not  deny  reason. 
Rather,  it  denies  its  supremacy.  It  places 
reason  within  the  context  of  feeling,  of 
human  meaning,  and  of  significance.  It  is  a 
question  of  figure  and  ground,  as  Marshall 
McLuhan  would  say. 

The  appeal  for  the  future  of  education  is 
towards  holism,  based  on  human  need. 

And  this  need  is  total.  It  recognizes  that 
students  must  be  acknowledged  as  having 
‘whole’  needs  like  teachers.  Other  persons 
are  not  types  to  be  relegated  as  ‘less  than 
human.’  To  acknowledge  them  is  to  see 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  black,  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  male  or  female,  ‘normal’ 
or  ‘abnormal.’  They  are  human  beings. 

Like  us,  they  think  as  they  feel  and  feel  as 
they  think.  And  our  acknowledgement  of 
them,  as  beings  like  ourselves,  is  a 
dramatic  act:  we  ‘put  ourselves  in  their 
shoes.’ 

From  this  view,  the  argument  that  the 
arts  are  more  emotional  than  cognitive  is 
seen  as  false.  Arts  expression  is  whole,  not 


in  parts,  and  the  knowledge  it  provides  is 
beyond  the  emotional  and  rational.  The  art 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Tolstoy, 
Michaelangelo,  Kalidasa,  and  Seami  have 
significance  for  us  all.  They  provide  a kind 
of  knowledge  that  is  both  intuitive  and 
rational  and,  beyond  that,  to  a kind  of 
‘insight.’  The  arts  becom e figure  to  the 
ground  of  our  total  existence. 

The  following  rationale  for  the  arts  in 
education  will  be  considered  in  this 
framework. 

Axioms 

These  axioms  refer  to  general  education: 
the  arts  are  key  to  the  basic  education  of 
every  student  in  all  school.^ystems;  and 
they  are  integral  to  life-long  learning  of  all 
persons.  / 
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Axiom  I : The  Arts  Are  Conducive  to 
the  Development  of  Personality 
We  create  and  develop  our  personality. 

Our  mind  is  active:  our  imagination  creates 
meaning.  We  rehearse  the  possibilities 
within  a situation,  and  mentally  prepare  for 
our  relationship  to  the  world.  This  is  a 
dramatic  process:  it  is  based  on  identi- 
fication and  impersonation.  Play  initially, 
and  the  arts  subsequently,  develop  thought 
patterns  (constructs)  whereby  we  function 
in  the  world.  The  arts  express  our  thoughts 
— the  thoughts  by  which  our  personality 


develops,  and  upon  which  cognitive  and 
abstract  ways  of  working  are  built. 

When  we  create  or  appreciate  the  arts, 
we  are  expressing  our  potential.  We 
express  our  personal  future  and  so  the  arts 
aid  mental  health.  To  create  art  is  to  state 
our  personal  identity:  it  reflects  confidence 

— it  can  help  the  integration  of  our  Self. 

To  make  an  artistic  choice  is  to  show  our 
independence,  self-reliance,  and  sense  of 
personal  autonomy.  The  arts  increase 
self-awareness,  but  they  also  develop  our 
awareness  of  others:  in  group  arts  in 
particular  (such  as  drama  and  dance)  a 
student’s  personal  relationships  are 
strengthened  and  these,  in  turn,  reinforce 
the  sense  of  the  Self. 

The  arts  help  us  to  communicate  with 
others.  Music,  visual  art  and  design, 
drama,  dance,  speaking  and  writing,  film, 
photography,  and  architecture  are  meant 
for  communication  with  others.  This,  in 
turn,  breeds  self-actualization. 

The  arts  help  us  to  develop  values.  In 
the  arts  experience,  the  student  under- 
stands the  relationship  of  form  and  content 

— the  specific  manner  of  aesthetic  learning 
(axiom  2).  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
aesthetic  from  the  non-aesthetic  exper- 
ience. It  results  in  the  student’s  value 
system.  Preferences  in  the  arts  state  our 
view  of  what  is  good.  Further,  values  are 
constructed  by  the  modelling  process,  itself 
a dramatic  (artistic)  way  of  working.  The 
arts  develop  our  ability  to  make  choices; 
they  bring  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Students  explore  and  discover  and  this 
permits  them  a choice  of  life-style.  Artistic 
creation  in  particular  (but  also  apprecia- 
tion) develops  spontaneity. 

In  both  the  process  and  the  product, 
aesthetic  enjoyment  occurs  through  two 
things:  satisfactions  intrinsically  desired, 
and  the  spontaneity  of  self-actualization. 

Axiom  2:  The  Arts  Are  Essential  to 
Learning 

The  arts  promote  learnings  that  are 
strongly  bonded  and  permanent.  By  giving 
pleasure,  they  bring  us  self-reward  and 
positive  attitudes. 

The  arts  give  students  a specific  way  of  \ 
knowing.  The  aesthetic  experience  starts 
from  perceptual  learning  and  awareness, 
but  it  builds  towards  imaginative  capacity. 
This  provides  us  with  an  aesthetic  way  of 
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knowing.  This  is  inclusive  of  feeling  and 
cognition,  yet  it  goes  beyond  them  to  an 
irtnate  ‘grasping.’  Aesthetic  knowledge  is 
non-discursive:  it  is  ‘direct  knowing’  rather 
than  ‘knowing  about'  something.  It  leads 
to  an  increasing  ability  to  understand 
existence  metaphorically.  We  work  with 
analogy.  We  develop  our  own  aesthetic 
criteria  and  so  we  learn  informed  aesthetic 
choices.  Thereafter  we  come  to  the 
sublearnings  of  preference,  judgment,  and 
justification. 

The  arts  are  essential  to  all  school 
learning.  They  are  basic  components  of 
speaking  and  writing,  reading  and 
mathematics,  and  all  other  content  areas. 
For  example,  a student  cannot  learn  to 
read  unless  he  has  first  learned  visual 
discrimination.  Aesthetic  learnings  such  as 
sound  and  movement,  time  and  space, 
color  and  mass,  energy  and  line,  shape  and 
symbolization,  are  constituent  and  prior 
factors  within  all  forms  of  learning. 

I have  shown  elsewhere  that  aesthetic 
education  helps  recall.  A fact  must  be 
meaningful  if  it  is  to  be  remembered.  Play 
and  artistic  activities  have  direct  relevance 
to  us:  these  are  things  we  really  want  to 
do."  Use  of  the  arts,  therefore,  helps 
students  to  develop  memory  learning. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a specific 
quality  to  arts  learning  that  is  different 
from  other  symbolic  meanings  (such  as 
mathematics  and  science).  Through  the 
arts,  we  become  aware  of  the  particularity 
and  perceptual  richness  of  things,  and  this 
leads  to  discrimination. 

We  can,  therefore,  see  that  the  arts 
provide  knowledge  that  is  not  only 
aesthetic  but  is  basic  to  general  education. 
They  encourage  learnings  that  are  unique 
to  the  individual.  Artistic  experience 
allows  us  to  learn  in  our  own  style:  ‘Start 
from  where  you  are,’  says  Brian  Way. 

Thus  it  leads  students  towards  life-long 
learning  through  the  development  of  their 
own  unique  value-systems. 

Axiom  3:  The  Arts  Enhance  Social  Growth 
Arts  learnings  can  occur  in  two  cir- 
cumstances: when  we  are  a participant  and 
when  we  are  an  observer.  We  obtain 
meaning  by  making  art  and  also  by 
witnessing  others  create  art.  We  learn  both 
as  actor  and  audience.  The  arts  lead  to 
acknowledgement  of  others:  their  witnes- 
sing of  our  artistic  acts,  and  our  witnessing 
of  theirs,  gives  meaning  for  us  all.  The  arts 
encourage  social  growth  and,  specifically, 
cultural  growth. 

Although  the  arts  are  generated  by 
individuals,  they  are  shaped  by  interaction 
with  society.  We  extend  our  awareness  of 
the  arts  into  a cultural  context  — the 
immediate  group,  the  local  environment, 
community  and  culture  as  a whole.  This 
leads  us  to  understand  others  — their 
similarities  and  differences  with  ourselves. 
Further,  it  provides  us  with  a cultural 
context  for  ‘community.’ 

The  arts  are  a major  instrument  of 
cultural  transmission.  They  bring  the 


values  of  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
have  done  so  throughout  history.  Through 
them  we  become  aware  of  our  cultural 
heritage.  Further,  the  arts  have  a particular 
social  relevance:  artistic  concepts  learned 
from  the  environment  have  a considerable 
significance  to  the  way  we  live  with  others. 

The  traditional  humanist  argument  is 
that  the  arts  enrich  the  quality  of  our 
experience.  The  arts  as  a whole,  their 
interrelationship,  and  each  arts  field  on  its 
own,  encourage  a growth  of  human 
awareness  and  discrimination.  Thus  they 
provide  important  values  in  both  formal 
and  informal  education. 

Axiom  4:  The  Arts  Are  Central  to 
Contextual  Education 
Artistic  metaphors  give  each  person  his 
way  of  living  in  the  world.  Arts  creation 
leads  each  student  to  his  own  way  of 
existing,  realizing  his  potential,  acknowl- 
edging others,  and  coping  with  the 
language  systems  and  role  performances  he 
meets.  Creation  also  gives  him  his  own 
time-structure:  his  way  of  thinking  about 
his  possible  futures,  as  related  to  past  and 
present.  Arts  appreciation  is  concerned 
with  many  elements:  sensuous  and  affec- 
tive qualities,  formal  modes  such  as  design, 
technical  elements  like  skills,  and  the 
expressive  levels  of  meaning  and  import. 
Our  creation  and  appreciation  have  their 
own  logic:  each  individual  develops  his 
own  criteria,  as  well  as  sharing  criteria 
with  others.  It  is  this  context  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  human  learning. 

All  meaningful  education  is  contextual. 

It  is  grounded  upon  our  uniqueness.  It 
begins  from  our  inner  reality,  as  imagina- 
tively expressed,  and  it  develops  through 
the  media  available  to  us  in  the  world.  The 
most  significant  of  these  media  are  the  arts 
— because  they  are  inherently  meaningful 
to  our  personality,  and  they  are  self- 
motivating  and  self-actualizing. 


Maxims 

These  maxims  refer  to  specific  educational 
situations,  whereas  the  axioms  refer  to  all 
education. 

Maxim  7:  Young  Children  Learn  to  Play 
and  Play  to  Learn 

Babies,  infants,  and  young  children  grow 
through  play.  To  begin  with,  thinking  is 
simply  expressed  in  play.  Steadily,  how- 
ever, play  becomes  a method  of  learning, 
as  well  as  evolving  into  the  arts.  There  is 
an  intimate  relationship  between  play, 
learning,  and  the  arts. 

Play  is  a.universal  phenomenon.  It  aims 
to  relate  the  deep  needs  of  the  inner  life 
{axiom  1 ) to  the  external  world  of  others 
{axiom  3).  Its  inner  motivation  provides 
significant  learning  ( axiom  2)  which,  in  due 
course,  becomes  extended  to  the  arts.  With 
young  children,  therefore,  effective  educa- 
tion is  based  upon  play. 

However,  play  and  the  arts  are  not  mere 
play.  Rather,  they  afford  freedom  from 


everyday  concerns  without  simply  being 
escape.  In  fact,  they  are  hard  work.  The 
child  gives  play  its  importance:  it  has  value 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a symptom  of 
something  else.  Yet  play  generalizes  to  all 
other  activities.  At  birth,  play  appears  to 
be  innate:  it  is  for  inner  purposes,  yet  it  is 
expressed  in  action.  This  is  then 
heightened  by  the  awareness  of  the 
environment  which  is  assimilated  to  the 
inner  world.  The  process  thus  becomes 
circular  and  dynamic.  It  becomes  the 
human  way  of  working  — not  merely  for 
play  and  the  arts  but  also  for  all  the 
meanings  we  give  to  activities. 

Play  experiences  enrich  the  child.  Within 
play,  the  child  relates  all  kinds  of 
experience:  visual,  auditory,  oral,  moral, 
emotional,  kinesthetic,  cognitive.  This 
totality  of  experience  relates  to  the  child’s 
personality  in  a more  total  way  than  the 
merely  rational  and  linguistic  — yet  these 
latter  are  deeply  affected  by  the  play 
experience.  This  particularly  concerns 
communication.  Communication  is  holistic: 
it  is  dramatic  in  that  it  involves  gesture, 
sound,  and  personality  in  one  total  and 
unified  act.  Communication  in  language  per 
se  is  a later  mode.  Learning  to  communi- 
cate, therefore,  must  be  built  upon  the  play 
of  young  children. 

A further  implication  is  that  students  in 
all  grades  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  play  and  the  arts.  Disorientation 
and  dissociation  can  occur  at  any  time  in 
life.  Play  and  arts  activities  can  then 
provide  the  grounding  needed  by  the 
personality  to  build  abstract  learning. 

Maxim  2:  Those  Who  Are  Slow  to  Learn 
Are  Quick  to  Learn  the  Arts. 

Maxim  3:  Able  Students  Achieve  the  Arts 
of  the  Possible. 

Maxim  4:  The  Peaf  Man  Paints  and  the 
Blind  Man  Sings. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  education  prog- 
rams are  absolutist;  they  assume  that  all 
students,  whatever  their  ability,  should  aim 
for  standardized  achievements.  Such  prog- 
rams are  not  contextual  {axiom  4). 

While  this  axiom  applies  to  the  education 
of ‘normal’  students,  it  applies  with  equaf 
force  to  those  who  are  categorized  as 
‘special’:  the  slow  learners,  the  highly  able, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  disturbed. For 
these  students,  an  absolutist  program  is 
particularly  denigrating;  they  can  never 
achieve  the  given  standard.  In  contrast,  an 
arts  program  based  upon  the  four  axioms 
can  provide  such  students  with  a meaning- 
ful education. 

Needless  to  say,  education  of  the 
handicapped  must  emphasize  what  has 
been  called  ‘survival  skills’  (how  to  keep 
house,  and  the  like).  These  very  activities 
should  be  approached  contextually  and 
aesthetically.  But,  in  addition,  education 
must  provide  for  life-enrichment:  there  is 
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little  point  in  learning  survival  skills  in 
order  to  leave  an  institution,  and  then  live 
in  a lonely  room  which  becomes  a kind  of 
‘private  institution.’  For  both  the  hand- 
icapped and  the  disturbed,  the  arts  provide 
meaningful  learning  and  a quality  to  their 
lives  which  ensures  significant  existence. 

Perceptually  handicapped  persons  must 
also  be  educated  in  their  own  context. 
Those  who  are  blind  can  orient  themselves 
to  the  worl^l  through  other  perceptions: 
music,  for  example.  The  deaf  can  create 
and  appreciate  the  visual  and  plastic  arts. 
The  teacher’s  expectations  of  the  handi- 
capped must  be  related  to  the  context  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  similar  with  slow  learners.  Little  is 
achieved  through  standardized  expecta- 
tions for  such  students.  Many  retarded 
students  have  perceptual  difficulties,  or 
appear  to  have  gaps  in  their  early  learning 
stages  which  prevent  subsequent  develop- 
ment. Educational  returns  to  arts  learning 
can  do  much  to  ground  later  learning.  Once 
this  has  occurred,  further  arts  experience 
taken  at  the  student’s  own  rate  becomes 
genuinely  his  own. 

The  gifted  student  (whether  of  high 
intelligence,  high  creativity,  or  both)  is 
often  an  isolate  and  can  be  disliked  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends.  The  arts, 
particularly  those  which  involve  groups 
(e.g.  music,  drama,  and  dance),  help  to 
break  down  this  isolation  ( axiom  3).  Gifted 
thinking  not  only  has  resemblances  to  the 
metaphors  and  analogies  of  the  arts,  but 
arts  activity  can  generate  further  bisocia- 
tions  ( axiom  2).  The  most  able  students 
have  unique  personality  requirements 
which  arts  experience  can  satisfy  through 
generating  possibility.  Arts  expectations 
include  the  absurd,  the  different,  and  the 
iconic,  each  of  which  relates  closely  to  the 
personality  needs  of  the  gifted  ( axiom  /). 

For  all  ‘special’  students,  therefore,  a 
contextual  education  (axiom  4)  can  be 
based  upon  the  arts.  By  doing  so,  teachers 
place  such  students  in  a context  that  is 
inherently  meaningful  to  them. 

Maxim  5:  Keep  Your  Skills  and  Your  Skills 
Will  Keep  You 

For  a small  percentage  of  students,  the  arts 
offer  career  possibilities.  However,  in  the 
past,  most  school  programs  were  directed 
to  acquiring  professional  skills;  as  a result, 
they  were  directed  to  the  few  rather  than 
the  many,  and  were  conspicuously  unsuc- 
cessful. The  arts  in  general  education 
should  specifically  not  be  directed  towards 
elitism. 

But  for  those  students  who  have  genuine 
career  needs  in  the  arts,  programs  based  on 
the  highest  arts  skills  should  be  available: 

The  various  fields  of  the  arts  offer  a wide 
range  of  career  choices  to  young  people. 
Arts-in-education  programs  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  a student  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a professional 
actor,  dancer,  musician,  painter,  photo- 
grapher, architect,  or  teacher.  There  are 
also  many  lesser  known  opportunities  in 


arts  related  technical  areas,  such  as 
lighting  engineer,  costumer  in  a theater,  or 
specialist  in  designing  and  installing 
exhibitions  in  museums.  Other  oppor- 
tunities lie  in  administrative  and  educa- 
tional work  in  arts  organizations,  such  as 
museums,  performing  arts  groups,  and  arts 
councils.  (Bloom  and  Remer,  1976 ) 

Maxim  6:  Arts  Learning  Brings  a Life  in 
the  Arts 

Arts  learning  is  pleasant  and  rewarding.  It 
can  encourage  positive  attitudes  towards 
schooling.  This  can  generalize  to  most 
aspects  of  everyday  living,  so  that  the  arts 
can  became  a valuable  component  of 
life-long  learning. 

Further,  leisure  education  is  becoming 
increasingly  significant.  There  are  now 
recreational  needs  for  the  arts  to  become  a 
necessary  component  in  many  aspects  of 
adult  education: 

An  understanding  of  the  arts  provides 
people  with  a broader  range  of  choices 
about  the  environment  in  which  they  live, 
the  life-style  they  develop,  and  the  way 
they  spend  their  leisure  time.  (Bloom  and 
Remer,  1976) 

Maxim  7:  A Man’s  Culture  Is  His  Art 
Creation  and  appreciation  in  the  arts  are 
the  centre  of  a person’s  cultural  existence. 
Who  we  are,  and  how  we  relate  to  others, 
commence  from  our  imaginative  thought 
and  its  expression  in  relation  to  other 
people.  The  arts  are  the  basis  for  the 
communication  process  that  bonds  people 
together  — as  one-to-one  in  ‘marriage,’  or 
as  one-to-many  in  ‘community.’  The  arts 
are  central  to  our  cultural  life,  and  are  the 
kernel  of  contextual  education  (axiom  4). 

Specific  ethnic  or  other  cultures  within  a 
society  have  their  own  contexts.  Urban 
groups,  minorities,  linguistic  subgroups, 
and  the  like,  establish  and  develop  their 
individual  identities  most  strongly  through 
their  arts.  Established  or  emerging  coun- 
tries need  to  ground  educational  programs 
upon  their  cultural  identity  which  is 
fundamentally  aesthetic. 

Conclusion 

The  arts  are  an  essential  element  of  the 
total  education  process.  They  are  so  in  two 
ways.  First,  in  general  education: 

• Education  is  not  complete  unless  the  arts 
are  part  of  the  dailyleaming  process. 
Programs  can  be  designed  so  that  each  of 
the  arts  is  integral  to  basic  education. 

• Life-long  learning  is  based  upon  aesthe- 
tic experience.  Arts  programs  provide 
experiences  that  are  self-actualizing  and 
culturally  binding. 

Second,  the  arts  are  valuable  in  specific  • 
educational  contexts: 

• Aesthetic  experience  is  invaluable  in 
‘special’  education.  Arts  programs  relate  to 
each  human  difference  and  encourage 
contextual  growth. 

• For  those  few  who  are  specially  skilled, 
education  programs  can  be  designed  to 


satisfy  a wide  range  of  career  choices. 

• Play  and  the  arts  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  education  of  young 
children.  Programs  based  on  play  assist  the 
growth  of  the  individual  personality  and 
enhance  social  development. 

• Arts-in-education  programs  are  highly 
significant  for  ethnic  and  other  subgroups 
in  society.  They  also  give  a cultural 
grounding  for  the  education  of  emerging 
countries  and  cultures. 

The  arts  are  not  merely  basic  to  ‘the 
basics.’  They  are  essential  for  all  education 
that  leads  students  to  become  more  human. 
The  arid  world  of  the  mechanist,  denuded 
of  the  arts  as  components  of  everyone’s 
lives,  led  us  to  the  monstrosities  of  World 
Wars,  fascism,  and  governments  that  were 
unaccountable.  Modem  trends  indicate 
that  this  is  changing  and  that  we  are 
moving  towards  an  education  that  can 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  students  and  is  based 
upon  our  common  humanity. 

« 1 
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IE  DROPOUT: 
UN  INCOMPRIS  ? 


Yves  Lafortune 
Raymond  Lemay 
University  d’Ottawa 

Un  fait  inquietant 

Combien  d’eleves  ont  laisse  la  meme  ecole 
l’an  dernier?  Cinq  ou  six?  Dix  a vingt?  A 
vrai  dire,  sur  un  rapport  de  1000  eleves, 
chaque  ecole  secondaire  perd  entre  48  et 
215  etudiants  annuellement.  Cicely  Wat- 
son, au  service  du  Ministere  de  l’education 
de  l’Ontario,  revele  dans  son  etude  de 
I’annee  scolaire  1974-1975,  que  le  taux 
d’eleves  qui  abandonnent  leurs  etudes  est 
de  12.4%  soit  73  117  etudiants  sur  un  total 
de  589  650  etudiants  au  secondaire. 

Pourquoi  abandonner  1 ’ecole? 

En  comparant  le  rendement  scolaire  de 
l’eleve  enclin  d’abandonner  ses  etudes 
avec  le  rendement  scolaire  de  l'eleve 
persisteur,  Yudin  ( 1966)  trouvait  une 
difference  significative  entre  les  deux. 
Comme  L’indique  le  tableau  1,  60.7%  des 
dropouts  etaient  pres  de  l’echec  scolaire. 

Levens  (1970),  de  son  cote,  affirme  que 
le  taux  d’absenteisme  des  non-persisteurs 
est  tres  eleve.  Yudin  (1973)  abonde  dans  le 
meme  sens,  apres  avoir  decouvert  une 
difference  significative  a tous  les  niveaux 
du  palier  secondaire,  entre  le  nombre 
d’absences  des  dropouts  et  celui  des 
persisteurs  scolaires  (figure  1). 

Selon  Cervantes  (1965)  et  Levens  (1970), 
80%  des  dropouts,  accusent  un  retard 
scolaire  d’un  an  ou  plus.  L'etude  de 
Watson  (1977)  denote  que  ce  taxu  s’eleve  a 
69%  pour  l’Ontario,  soit  50  000  des  73  000 
dropouts  de  la  province. 

Plusieurs  etudes,  dont  celles  de  Dentler 
(1965)  et  de  Levens  (1970),  revelent  que  le 
dropout  eprouve  certaines  difficultes  de 
lecture. 

Quelques  chercheurs  (Levens  1970, 
Yudin  1973,  Cervantes  1967)  se  sont 
interesses  au  probleme  de  socialisation  du 
dropout.  Ils  remarquent  que  l’eleve  qui 
abandonnera  seS  etudes  ne  se  mele  que  tre^ 
peu  aux  activites  sociales,  done  ne 
s’implique  pas  a la  vie  de  l’ecole. 

Quelques  reflexions 

Considerons  pour  un  instant  le  rendement 
scolaire  de  cet  eleve;  en  premier  lieu,  il  ne 


reussit  pas.  Done  il  ne  re?oit  pas  les 
renforcements  traditionnels  de  l’ecole, 
e’est-a-dire  l’encouragement  de  ses  profes- 
seurs  et  de  ses  parents. 

Tableau  1 / Le  rendement  scolaire,  notation 
alphabetique,  du  dropout  potentiel  a I’ecole 
secondaire  lors  de  son  dernier  bulletin 
(Watson  1977) 


moyenne  de  pourcentage  nombre  de 


rendement 

(X) 

de  dropouts 

dropouts 

(approximatif) 

A 

1,6 

1,169 

B 

' 9,1 

6,653 

C 

23,6 

17,255 

D 

33,0 

24,128 

F 

27,7 

20,253 

(X)  selon  la  notation  alphabetique  de  la 
province  d’Ontario. 


A la  remise  des  bulletins,  il  est  compare 
aux  bons  eleves.  En  echouant  a ses  cours, 
il  ne  suit  pas  son  groupe  de  pairs.  Il  se  voit 
oblige  de  socialiser  avec  des  etrangers.  Il 
est  separe  des  amis  a qui  il  se  confiait. 

Ajoutons  qu'il  lit  avec  grande  difficulte. 
Ses  cours  de  fran?ais,  d’anglais,  d’his- 
toire,  de  geographic,  de  mathematiques 
exigent  de  lui  un  certain  nombre  de  lecture. 
L’on  comprendra  que  les  journees  de 
classe  lui  paraissent  tres  longues.  Il  n’est 
pas  etonnant  qu'il  s’adonne  avec  soulage- 
ment  a l’ecole  buissoniere. 

Nous  le  voyons  progressivement  isole, 
sans  ami,  incapable  de  se  faire  valoir. 
Pourquoi  ne  pas  quitter  l’ecole?  L’ecole 
n’a  plus  d’attrait:  le  diplome  est  inaccessi- 
ble, le  travail  long,  penible,  et  sans 
recomponse. 

Quoi  faire 

Les  recherches  permettent  de  mieux 
comprendre  le  dropout  et  nous  aident  a 
determiner  comment  l’ecole  peut  l’encour- 
ager  a poursuivre  ses  etudes,  comment 
l’ecole  peut  accroitre  sa  force  d’emprise 
sur  les  eleves. 

D’abord,  il  serait  bon  de  liberer  le 
dropout  des  stereotypes* que  Ton  attribue  a 
tous  les  eleves  qui  decident  de  quitter 


l’ecole.  Il  faut  etre  conscient  de  l’unicite  de 
chaque  eleve.  Il  faudra  faire  attention  de  ne 
pas  cadrer  l’eleve  avant  meme  de  connaitre 
sa  situation  particuliere. 

En  offrant  des  sessions  d’information,  en 
menant  des  sondages,  on  pourra  connaitre 
les  attitudes  des  gens  face  au  dropout,  afin 
d’identifier  les  enseignants  qui  sont  intere- 
sses a aider  les  eleves  en  difficulte.  Aussi, 
les  professeurs  pourront  prendre  consci- 
ence de  l’influence  qu'ils  exercent  sur  ces 
eleves.  Ces  programmes  pourraient  servir  a 
renseigner  les  parents  et  la  communaute. 

Les  ecoles  offreht  a chaque  annee  toute 
une  gamme  de  services  aux  eleves.  Voici 
quelques  exemples  de  services  qui  repon- 
draient  aux  besoins  des  eleves  enclins 
d’abandonner  l’ecole: 

1.  les  programmes  visant  a une  meilleur 
connaissance  de  soi 

2.  les  programmes  educationnels  et  voc- 
ationnels  tels  que  l’education  speciale  et 
les  cours  de  lecture  correctrice 

3.  les  programmes  qui  encouragent  la 
participation 

— au  niveau  de  la  gestion  de  l’ecole 

— au  niveau  des  activites  periscolaires  et 
parascolaires 

— au  niveau  de  1’ implication  com- 
munautaire 

4.  un  service  d'entraide  pour  les  etudiants, 
gere  par  les  etudiants,  ayant  comme  but  de 
faciliter  l’integration  des  eleves  a la  vie  de 
l’ecole,  par  des  groupes  d'accueils  pour  les 
nouveaux  et  des  groupes  de  counselling 
des  pairs. 

Enfin,  un  bon  outil  qui  servira  a stimuler 
les  eleves  a s'impliquer  davantage  a l'ecole 
est  la  classe  titulaire.  Cette  periode  dont  on 
dispose,  principalement  pour  informer  les 
eleves  sur  les  activites  scolaires,  pourrait 
servir  de  periode  de  recrutement 
dynamique  pour  les  services  etudiants  et 
pour  les  activites.  En  fait,  le  groupe 
titulaire  pourra  s’engager  dans  des  projets 
communs. 

Conclusion 

L’ecole  peut  devenir,  comme  on  l'a  vu,  un 
milieu  stressant  pour  l'eleve,  surtout 
lorsque  celle-ci  se  definit  trop  en  fonction 
d’une  preparation  pour  le  marche  du 
travail.  Peut-etre  s’agit-il  d’ameliorer  le 


Figure  1/ Jours  absents  par  annee  chez  ie  dropout  et  le  persisteur  de  la  lere  a la  12e  annee 
(Yudin  1973). 
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Annees  scolaires  - primaires  et  secondaires. 


niveau  des  relations  humaines  a I’ecole,  ou 
de  creer  un  souci  pour  la  qualite  de  vie  et 
pour  la  participation  de  chaque  eleve,  ou 
simplement  d’encourager  d’abordle  vecu 
scolaire. 

II  semble  que  l’ecole  peut  devenir  un 
milieu  de  vie  ou  les  experiences  vecues 
sont  profitables  et  nombreuses.  Les  ado- 
lescents y accordent  beaucoup  d’impor- 
tance. 


A present,  certains  eleves  font  des 
efforts  surhumains  pour  s’adapter  a l'ecole; 
pourquoi  ne  pas  offrir  les  moyens  qui 
faciliteront  cette  integration  et  qui  les 
ameneront  a s’impliquer  a la  vie  scolaire. 
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ally  in  Jean  Craig  (OISE  Conference 
Office).  This  threesome,  Dave  Hunt,  Jean 
Craig,  and  myself,  became  the  organizing 
team  for  Summer  Network  ’78. 

The  concept  of ‘network’  implies  bring- 
ing people  together  to  share  both  planning 
and  activities,  so  our  first  task  was  to 
contact  the  students  who  would  be  coming 
to  the  Institute  in  the  summer. 

Graduate  Studies  office  gave  us  a list.  We 
then  sent  the  students  a questionnaire 


John- Davis 

OISE  Midwestern  Centre,  Kitchener 


Every  July,  OISEis  inundated  with 
summer  students  frbtftyq  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  who  bring  with  them  diverse 
interests  and  expert ise . Summer  Network 
was  an  attempt  to  link  like-minded  students 
and  faculty  in  a series  of  informal ' : ...... 

academic  and  social  activims^^r^ 


. . . 

breath  by  breath,  is  the  life  story  < about  areas  of  interest  and  activities 

Summer  Network.  If  you  have  comments  (academic  or  otherwise)  in  which  they 
or  suggestions,  I’d  appreciate  hearing  — *•-  J— ‘*-- 

them.  (John  Davis,  OISE  Midwestern 
Centre,  25  Joseph  Street,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

N2G  IH9.) 

One  chilly  morning  last  winter,  David  Hunt 
(Professor  in  Applied  Psychology)  and  I sat 
chatting  over  coffee  in  the  Institute 
cafeteria. 

‘Did  you  know,’  asked  Dave,  ‘thafover 
1500  students  will  be  coming  to  OISE  this 
summer?’ 

‘That’s  quite  a number,’  I commented. 

‘Just  think  of  the  professional  strengths 
these  people  bring  with  them!’  Dave  went 
on. 

I thought  for  a moment  of  the  students 
I’d  seen  at  OISE  — from  the  West  Indies, 
from  the  States,  from  across  Canada.  ‘I  see 
your  point.  Summer  school  brings  together 
people  with  expertise  in  about  every  field.’ 

‘That’s  right,’  he  said.  ‘And  for  every 
person  who  is  an  expert,  I’m  sure  there’s  a 
group  who’d  like  to  know  more  about  that 
person’s  specialty.’ 

‘Why  don’t  we  try  to  find  some  way  of 
bringing  these  people  together?’  I 
suggested.  ‘We  could  probably  help  the 
students  organize  a whole  range  of 
academic  and  social  interest  groups.’ 

‘Sounds  good,’  said  Dave.  ‘And  the  idea 
of  students  doing  the  organizing  is  excit- 
ing.’ 

So  the  idea  of  a Summer  Network  was 
bom. 

The  project  would  need  funding.  We 
approached  Dr.  Clifford  Pitt,  Director  of 
OISE,  who  released  enough  from  his 
discretionary  funds  for  initial  postage  and 
publicity.  We  also  found  an  enthusiastic 


— Community  and  School  Relations 

— Declining  Enrolment 

— Children  with  Special  Needs 

— Concerns  about  Specific  Subject  Areas 
As  well,  many  persons  indicated  an 
interest  in  car  pools,  theatre,  movies, 
sp^te,andso.oh./X  // ft 

The  committee  also  surveyed  OISE 
faculty  to  see  which  staff  members  would 
participate  in  the  Network  program  and  in 
which  specific  areas.  Almost  all  the  areas 


might  want  to  participate  during  the 
summer  session.  At  the  same  time,  we 
sounded  them  out  about  areas  in  which 
they  might  assume  a leadership  role.  About 
150  students  (ten  per  cent)  expressed  an 
interest  in  becoming  involved.  Encouraged 
by  this  response,  we  contacted  these  150 
students  again  to  see  who  would  be 
interested  in  joining  a planning  committee, 
so  that  some  of  them  might  assume  a major 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  project  as 
soon  as  possible.  About  a dozen  students 
replied  and  later  came  to  the  Institute  for  a 
supper  meeting.  We  jointly  began  to  plan 
the  Summer  Network  program.  The  group 
decided  to  examine  the  questionnaire  and 
isolate  the  strongest  areas  of  interest  for 
further  study.  When  this  was  done,  the 
following  seven  areas  proved  the  most 
popular. 

— Communication  and  Group  Skills 

— Curriculum  and  Teaching  Strategies 

— Organizational  and  School  Management 
Issues 


Ml 


of  student  interest  were  paralleled,  with  the 
strongest  being  those  related  to  Curriculum 
and  Teaching  Strategies,  Communication 
and  Group  Skills,  and  Declining  Enrol- 
ment. In  all,  forty-four  staff  members 
agreed  to  be  involved. 

Since  the  committee  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  student  group,  we 
decided  to  use  the  seven  areas  of  student 
interest  as  a starting  point  for  enlisting 
student  support.  We  made  plans  for  the 
committee  to  be  on  hand  for  summer 
registration  day  at  the  Institute.  Vibrant 
fluorescent  orange-and-black  folders  were 
prepared,  listing  Institute  services  and 
advertising  the  first  round  of  Network 
activities. 

We  arranged  for  free  coffee  to  be 
available  in  a room  adjoining  the  registra- 
tion area.  Student  committee  members  sat 
at  tables  advertising  the  seven  major 
interest  areas  and  invited  students  to  sign 
up  for  these  activities.  Signs  announcing 
‘Summer  Registration  Today,  Summer 
Network  TomorrowVwere  posted  in  the 
second  floor  &rea  where  the  Summer 
Network  headquarters  would  be  located 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Volunteers  spoke  to  everybody  in  the 
queues  and  gave  them  the  Network 
information  folder.  Volunteers  inside  the 
Summer  Network  room  reported  a gratify- 
ing response.  Many  people  signed  up  for 
interest  sessions;  others  indicated  they 
would  help  run  the  Summer  Network 
office.  There  was  a telephone  and  advertis- 
ing and  communications  posters  designed 
to  make  it  easy  for  students  to  contact 
other  students  with  similar  interests.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  day  the  Network  staff 
were  flushed  with  success  at  such  a large 
indication  of  involvement. 
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Next  day  was  the  first  of  classes;  the 
Summer  Network  office  was  in  business.  A 
good  crowd  of  people  milled  about.  About 
a dozen  persons  attended  an  activity 
program  providing  physical  relaxation  in 
the  middle  of  a mentally  strenuous  day. 
People  floated  in  and  out  of  the  Network 
centre,  attracted  perhaps  by  the  free 
coffee,  perhaps  by  curiosity.  The  second 
week  was  marked  by  a beer-and-pretzel 
party  held  in  the  cafeteria.  A crowd  of  over 
three  hundred  came,  met  people  from  other 
departments,  and  generally  enjoyed  them- 
selves. It  was  the  outstanding  social 
attraction  of  the  whole  summer. 

But  then  a strange  phenomenon  became 
apparent:  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  various 
activities,  only  a handful  appeared  at 
advertised  events,  despite  a proliferation  of 
brightly  colored  posters  and  signs  placed  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  building. 

The  days  went  on.  A second  strange  thing 
happened:  the  Summer  Network  staff  itself 
melted  away,  leaving  a core  of  only  three 
or  four  faithful  people  in  the  office  most 
days.  A hurried,  urgent  meeting  was  called 
but  only  a handful  of  the  Summer  Network 
staff  appeared.  A barbecue-swim  party  for 
students  and  staff  was  cancelled  because  of 
lack  of  interest.  The  conviction  grew  — 
supported  by  remarks  from  various  people 
— that  OISE’s  summer  program  was  so 
demanding  that  few  people  had  time  for 
anything  but  class  and  related  course  work 
during  the  day.  The  evening  Network 
program,  although  student-organized,  was 
unpopular  with  out-of-town  students,  who 
preferred  to  explore  Toronto  on  their  own. 
Suddenly,  during  the  fourth  week,  the 
midsummer  slump  was  reversed  by  a 
dramatic  breakthrough.  One  interest  group, 
which  had  been  working  on  the  topic  of 
declining  enrolments,  obtained  the  services 
of  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  Coordinator  of  the 
Commission  on  Declining  Enrolments. 
About  150  people  attended  his  evening 
session  — the  most  successful  non-social 
session  of  the  whole  Network  program. 
However,  two  or  three  other  attempts  to 


attract  groups  in  areas  such  as  multi- 
culturalism  or  teaching  strategies  brought 
disappointingly  poor  attendance.  When  a 
second  beer-and-pretzel  party  in  week  five 
attracted  fewer  than  200  people,  we 
decided  to  bring  the  program  to  a close. 

This,  then,  summarizes  the  Summer 
Network  program.  What  is  to  be  learned 
from  such  an  experiment?  Several  ideas 
emerge.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  summer  school  students  their  courses 
become  the  major  source  of  preoccupation. 
The  trend  in  OISE  to  hold  courses  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
means  that  people  have  a free  weekend, 
which  they  are  loath  to  give  up  for 
activities  held  on  other  days.  At  the  same 
time,  the  concentration  of  courses  during 
three  days  means  that  course  time  is  longer 
and  therefore  the  preparation  and  related 
work  during  that  time  is  intensified.  As  a 
result,  students  are  even  more  anxious  to 
get  away  for  the  long  weekend. 

Second,  although  students  were  bom- 
barded with  a wealth  of  colorful  Summer 
Network  advertising,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  communication. 

Even  some  of  the  Summer  Network  staff 
members  said  that  they  were  unaware  of 
events  which  had  been  widely  publicized 
through  handouts  and  posters.  Evidently 
paper  is  only  minimally  successful.  Even 
phoning  is  sometimes  a poor  communica- 
tion as  an  advertising  medium.  For 
example,  one  committee  decided  to  tele- 
phone all  the  persons  who  had  indicated  on 
paper  their  interest  in  a particular  event. 
The  calls  did  not  have  the  anticipated 
effect;  although  they  certainly  elicited 
verbal  response,  only  a few  persons 
actually  attended  the  session.  The  good 
attendance  at  Dr.  Jackson’s  lecture  shows, 
however,  that  a topic  of  genuine  concern 
or  interest  can  still  generate  a capacity 
audience.  The  success  of  the  first  beer- 
and-pretzel  party  was  probably  because 
people  were  ready  for  it.  The  party 
provided  an  opportunity  to  meet  others  and 
relax;  it  was  sufficiently  early  in  the 
session  that  the  course  load  had  not 


become  onerous;  and  it  was  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  while  commuters  were 
still  in  town. 

Evaluation 

The  most  important  lesson  from  this 
project  seems  toT>e  that  the  nature  of 
OISE’s  summer  program  mitigates  against 
the  original  concept  of  Summer  Network. 
The  summer  student  population  is  too 
transient  and,  of  necessity,  too  involved  in 
course  work  to  become  part  of  an  active 
network.  The  individualization  of  time- 
tables also  prevents  easy  association  in 
groups.  Perhaps  the  back-to-basics  move- 
ment is  having  an  impact  upon  OISE 
instructors  too.  Courses  seem  more  intense 
than  they  were  a few  years  ago,  and  the 
amount  of  work  seems  to  have  increased. 

In  such  a work-oriented  situation,  extra 
events  must  possess  a high  degree  of 
interest  and,  above  all,  must  not  demand 
an  ongoing  commitment  of  time  — a most 
crucial  factor.  For  most  people,  regular 
demands  upon  already  scarce  time  prevent 
the  construction  of  new  networks  and 
facilitate  the  destruction  of  those  already  in 
place. 

To  end  here  would  be  unduly  pessimis- 
tic. The  planning  committee,  whose  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  formed  a true  network 
association,  recently  held  a series  of 
evaluation  meetings.  They  have  dismissed 
their  original  concept  of  a Summer 
Network  and  are  looking  to  their  successes 
as  a model  for  future  operations.  Some 
social  events,  if  held  in  the  OISE  building, 
and  presentations  of  high  interest  and 
relevance  (similar  to  Dr.  Jackson’s)  obvi- 
ously have  a place  in  the  lives  of  many 
summer  students.  A few  ideas  have 
emerged,  but  the  planning  committee 
would  be  interested  to  hear  the  views  of 
Orbit  readers. 
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Core  Curriculum  in  Ontario: 
Policy  and  Practices 


Robin  J.  Enns 
F.  Michael  Connelly 
Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 

Difficult  educational  questions  caused  by 
declining  enrolments,  reduced  education 
budget  allocations,  widespread  public  and 
media  concern  for  student  achievement, 
and  the  ‘back  to  the  basics’  movement  are 
currently  being  asked.  In  one  way  and 
another  these  questions  are  closely  con- 
nected to  the  current  keen  interest  in  core 
curriculum  as  the  probable  answer.  This 
article  briefly  analyses  existing  core  cur- 
riculum policy  and  practices  in  Ontario. 
Such  knowledge  is  an  important  antecedent 
to  prescriptions  for  change. 

Core  in  Policy  Statements 

Four  Locations  of  Curriculum  Policy 
At  present,  while  there  exists  a wealth  of 
curriculum  policy  statements,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  precise  knowledge  on  core 
curriculum  in  Ontario’s  four  school  divi- 
sions: Primary,  Junior,  Intermediate,  and 
Senior.  The  main  problem  is  that  four 
kinds  of  official  documents  carry  policy  on 
the  curriculum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cull  a 
common  message.  The  four  are  the  1974 
Education  Act;  Ministry  of  Education 
Circular  PI  J1 : The  Formative  Years  (1975) 
and  Circular  H.S.l,  1977-78;  Ministry 
memoranda;  and  Ministry  curriculum  sub- 
ject matter  guidelines.  Each  refers  in  some 
way  to  curriculufh  and  core  is  treated 
variously  in  each.  It  is  touched  on  by 
implication,  taken  for  granted,  highlighted, 
and  sometimes  not  mentioned  at  all. 

The  Education  Act.  The  1974  Education 
Act,  with  its  use  of  the  verb  ‘may,’ 
establishes  a ‘conditional  imperative’ 
framework  which  allows  for  the  possibility 
of  core  curriculum  but  does  not  specify 
what  form  core  should  take.  Under 
‘Powers  of  Minister,’  Section  8: 

(a)  The  Minister  may,  . . . 

(b)  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  that 
shall  be  taught  and  the  courses  of  study 
that  may  be  taught  in  the  primary,  junior, 
intermediate  and  senior  divisions; 

(c)  in  respect  of  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a board, 


(i)  issue  curriculum  guidelines  and  require 
that  courses  of  study  be  developed 
therefrom  and  establish  procedures  for  the 
courses  of  study  that  are  not  developed 
from  such  curriculum  guidelines; 

(ii)  prescribe  areas  of  study  and  require 
that  courses  of  study  be  grouped  there- 
under and  establish  procedures  for  the 
approval  of  alternative  ^reas  of  study 
under  which  courses  of  study  shall  be 
grouped.’ 

Although  the  excerpts  refer  to  issuing 
curriculum  guidelines,  requiring  that 
courses  of  study  be  developed  therefrom, 
and  prescribing  areas  of  study  and  courses 
of  study  that  shall  be  taught,  there  is  no 
clear  notion  of  core  present  in  the  Act. 

There  is  no  specific  mention  of  core 
curriculum  in  parts  and  sections  of  the  Act 
and  Regulation  191 1 to  do  with  the  duties 
and  powers  of  school  boards,  supervisory 
officers,  principals,  and  teachers.  The 
'sections  on  program  provide  the  chain  of 
responsibility  through  board  of  education, 
director  of  education,  supervisory  officer, 
school  principal,  head  of  department,  and 
classroom  teacher  ‘for  the  development, 
implementation,  operation  and  supervision 
of  education  programs  within  the  school’ 
...  ‘in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the 
regulations’  (secs.  244,  250;  see  also  secs. 
146;  147,  229,  230). 

Circulars  PI  J 1 , // , and  H.S.l.  In  PIJ1: 

The  Formative  Years,  which  applies  to 
grades  JK  to  6, 

the  Ministry  establishes  a common 
framework  of  goals  and  aims  for  education 
in  Ontario,  and  sets  out  in  a general  way 
the  learning  opportunities  that  the  prog- 
rams in  the  school  should  make  available. 
(P-2) 

This  general  way  of  setting  out  learning 
opportunities  that  school  programs  should 
make  available  is  the  Ministry  ‘policy  of 
issuing  guidelines  rather  than  detailed 
sources  of  study,’  which 

acknowledges  that,  to  be  effective,  cur- 
riculum  must  be  closely  related  to  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  the  particular 
pupils  for  whom  it  is  planned. 


Thus,  while  the  Ministry  articulates  the 
broad  goals,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  school  boards  — through  their 
supervisory  officials  — to  formulate  local 
programs  that  are  within  the  rationale  of 
the  provincial  policy  and  at  the  same  time 
refect  local  needs  and  priorities  (p.  2) 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Ministiy  of 
Education  has  certain  expectations  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  programs  in  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  . . . of  the 
schools,  (p.  2) 

Programs  developed  at  the  local  level 
should  provide  each  child  with  oppor- 
tunities toachieve  the  levels  of  competence 
and  the  forms  of  growth  and  development 
implied  in  the  aims  that  follow.  < p.5 ) 

The  Formative  Years  sets  out  twenty-three 
pages  of  ‘aims’  for  such  local  programs, 
and  ‘under  each  aim  are  a number  of  more 
specific  learning  opportunities  that  contri- 
bute to  the  major  aim’  (p.  5).  These  aims 
and  specific  learning  opportunities  are  the 
PJJI  curriculum  policy  document  version 
of  core,  where,  as  noted  above,  the 
Ministry  ‘articulates  the  broad  goals."  But 
here,  there  is  some  inconsistency.  In  the 
> Primary  division,  ‘the  program  should  have 
provided  the  child  with  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  competence’  (p.  6),  while  in  the 
Junior  division,  ‘the  program  will  have 
provided  the  child  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  competence’  (p.  11).  Hence,  while 
it  might  appear  to  be  quibbling,  the 
Primary  division  should,  while  the  Junior 
division  must.  An  indication  of  Ministry 
definition  of  these  terms  is  found  in 
Circular  H. S.I  1979-81 , which  came  out  as 
we  were  going  to  press.  Under  ‘Glossary  of 
Terms  used  in  This  Document,’  it  states: 

‘In  reference  to  policy  statements: 

— “shall”  indicates  that  which  must  be 
implemented; 

— “should”  indicates  that  which  is 
strongly  recommended;  . . .’  (p.  3). 

" In  addition  to  core  content  opportunities. 
The  Formative  Years  sets  out  four  common 
goals 

‘the  curriculum  will  provide  opportunities 
for  each  child  (to  the  limit  of  his  or  her 
potential): 
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• to  acquire  the  basic  skills  fundamental  to 
his  or  her  continuing  education; 

• to  develop  and  maintain  confidence  and 
a sense  of  selfworth; 

• to  gain  the  knowledge  and  acquire  the 
attitudes  that  he  or  she  needs  for  active 
participation  in  Canadian  society; 

• to  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
sensitivity  necessary  to  a complete  and 
responsible  life.’  (p.  4) 

An  extensive  philosophical  basis  and 
rationale  for  the  program  of  these  divisions 
is  provided  in  Education  in  the  Primary 
and  Junior  Divisions  (EPJD).  While  the 
content  of  EPJD  is  not  specifically  set  out 
as  being  core  policy,  it  indicates  how  the 
program  expectations  of  The  Formative 
Years  may  be  achieved  in  an  integrated  and 
child-centered  framework.  Throughout, 
EPJD  emphasizes  that  for  individual 
children  and  their  teachers,  there  may  be 
several  ways  of  selecting  material  or  tasks 
to  meet  any  one  learning  objective. 

//.  In  the  Intermediate  division,  grades  7 to 
10,  overall  core  policy  is  the  least  clear  of 
all,  although  the  policy  within  each 
guideline  in  the  current  round  of  subject 
guideline  publication  is  relatively  straight- 
forward. Circular//,  the  intermediate 
division  policy  document,  has  not  been 
officially  revised  and  disseminated  since 
1951.  At  present,  its  replacement,  The 
Adolescent  Years,  is  in  draft  form.  The 
effect  of  the  absence  of  an  up-to-date 
Intermediate  division  curriculum  policy 
document  is  to  create  a core  policy 
vacuum,  which,  at  present,  can  only  be 
filled  by  deriving  conclusions  from  the  new 
Intermediate  subject  guidelines,  and  from 
H.S.I,  which  applies  to  grades  9 and  10  of 
the  Intermediate  division,  as  well  as  to 
grades  11  to  13.  Core  policy  for  grades  7 
and  8,  however,  is  in  effect  being  set  by  the 
release  of  subject  guidelines.  It  appears 
that  each  of  the  new  guidelines  that  has 
been  issued  in  English,  Geography,  His- 
tory, and  Science,  and  those  to  follow, 
constitutes  required  subjects.  Thus,  the 
impression  we  have  of  core  policy  in  the 
Intermediate  division  is  that  of  a set  of 
‘required  subjects,’  each  of  which  has  a 
certain  amount  of  mandatory  content,  and 
an  amount  of  optional  content  to  be  drawn 
from  a list  of  optional  specified  topics. 

H.S.I.  Circular  H.S.I,  1979-81,  which 
appeared  as  this  article  was  going  to  press, 
highlights  core  curriculum.  ‘Core  cur- 
riculum’ was  a major  subheading  in  the 
1977-78  document  (p.  3)  but  in  the  1979—81 
version  this  term  has  been  dropped.  In  its 
place  is  a new  term,  ‘required  subject,’ 
which  is  defined  as  ‘. . . one  in  which  one 
or  more  credit  courses  shall,  as  directed  by 
the  Minister,  be  included  in  a student 
program’  (p.  2).  The  relevant  excerpt  is 
worded  as  follows: 

Before  a Secondary  School  Graduation 
Diploma  is  issued  to  students  (including 
those  in  occupational  programs)  who 
commence  a secondary  school  program  on 


or  after  September  1,  1979,  the  following 
required  subjects,  as  well  as  other 
requirements,  must  be  successfully  com- 
pleted: 

Intermediate  Division 


English  (or  Anglais) 2 credits 

Mathematics 2 credits 

Science 1 credit 

Canadian  History / credit 

Canadian  Geography 1 credit 

Senior  Division 

English  (or  Anglais) .2  credits 

9 credits 


The  document  clearly  intends  that  the  core 
may  not  be  expanded  by  a school.  The 
document  states  ‘the  principal  shall  not 
identify  additional  subjects  as  mandatory 
requirements.’ 

All  courses  in  secondary  school  prog- 
rams are  grouped  into  four  areas  of  study. 
They  are  Communications,  Social  and 
Environmental  Studies,  Pure  and  Applied 
Sciences,  and  Arts.  These  are  mandatory 
areas  for  school  programs  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  optional  areas  for  students. 
The  relevant  quotations  are: 

‘schools  shall  offer  a range  of  learning 
experiences  to  accommodate  individual 
differences  through  a wide  variety  of 
courses  in  four  different  areas  of  study’  (p. 
5) 

and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students, 


‘ opportunity  is  given  each  student  to  gain 
some  experience  in  each  of  the  four  areas 
of  study’  (p.  5). 

Indeed,  aside  from  the  ‘required  sub- 
jects’ noted  above,  the  word  ‘opportunity,’ 
as  in  the  case  for  P1J1,  appears  to  reflect 
the  policy  attitude  towards  the  curriculum. 
Students  should  be  given  ‘opportunities.’ 
The  ‘mandatory’  onus  tends  to  be  on  the 
school  and  not  on  the  students.  Students 
are,  however,  required  to  complete  a 
program  balanced  across  the  four  areas  by 
taking  at  least  three  credits  in  each  of  the 
four  areas.  — • 

The  requirements  for  the  Secondary 
School  Graduation  Diploma  (SSGD)  are 
summarized  in  the  following  chart  drawn 
from  the  1979-81  H.S.  1 document.  This 
chart  gives  a picture  of  changes  in  core  for 
the  period  1974-81. 

The  Secondary  School  Honours  Gradua- 
tion Diploma  (SSHGD)  requires  an  addi- 
tional 6 Honour  credits,  bringing  the  total 
to  33  credits.  By  policy  the  maximum 
number  of  Honour  credits  permissible  in 
each  of  25  subject  areas  is  specified.  There 
are  no  mandatory  credits  for  the  SSHGD 
above  and  beyond  the  SSGD. 

It  was  noted  above  that  goal  statements 
are  characteristic  of  PIJ1.  This  was  also 
the  case  in  the  1977-78  version  of  H.S.I, 
where  10  goals  were  specified  in  addition  to 
the  areas  of  study  and  required  courses. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  S.S.G.D. 


Minimum  number 

School  year  in  which  the  student  began  or 

will  begin  the 

of  credits 

first  year  of  a secondary  school  program 

1974-75 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1975-76 

1980-81 

1976-7-7 

for  an  S.S.G.D.  including, 

27 

27 

27 

27 

within  this  total,  the 

following: 

from  each  area  of  study 

3 

3 

3 

3 

from  English  Studies 

4 

2 

2 

from  Canadian  Studies 

2 

in  required  subjects: 

Intermediate  Division 

English  (or  Anglais) 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

Canadian  History 

1 

1 

Canadian  Geography 

1 

1 

Canadian  History 

2 

OR 

OR 

Canadian  History  and 

1 each 

Canadian  Geography 

v 

Senior  Division 

English  (or  Anglais) 

2 
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Are  You  Growing  Professionally? 


You  don't  have  to  live  in  a large  university  town. THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION  has  Off-Campus  courses  leading  to  a worthwhile  M.Ed. 
degree  of  high  quality  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Our  studious  friends  in  the  boat  have  found  a program  offered  in  a centre  near 
where  they  live. 


To  find  out  more  . . . read  on  . . . 


JUllll  L>dtfis 

KITCHENER  - 519-579-0780 
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STEPS  TO  TAKE 


1.  Call  your  local  OISE  Field  Centre  for 

a)  Bulletins, 

b)  Applications,  dates  and  times. 


2.  All  applications  should  be  forwarded  to: 
Admissions, 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1V6 


An  Application  for  admission  should  include: 

1.  3 official  transcripts,  bearing  marks  attained  of  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees. 

2.  Where  applicable,  three  copies  of  documents  attesting  to  professional 
education,  teacher  certification,  and  experience. 

3.  At  least  two  letters  of  reference  to  support  the  application.  (Curriculum 
needs  only  one  and  Special  Education  requires  4). 

4.  Sample  of  written  work.  (Sociology  only). 

5.  A clear  indication  of  the  Institute  department  in  which  specialization  is 
desired  and  of  the  degree  program  for  which  application  is  being  made. 

6.  A resume,  in  duplicate,  of  study  interests,  previous  career,  future  goals, 
and  reasons  for  seeking  admission  to  the  particular  program  choice. 


\ 

\ 

The  most  recent  version  of  H.S.l  does  not 
specify  goals  directly  although,  as  noted  in 
the  Introduction,  the  first  six  sections  of 
H.S.l  are  ‘devoted  to  the  philosophical  and 
organizational  goals  that  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  curriculum’  (p.  1).  Various 
goals  may,  indeed,  be  abstracted  from 
these  various  pages  but  it  is  clear  that  goal 
statements  are  not  an  important  policy 
organizer  at  the  secondary  school  level  and 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  mandatory 
goals.  In  a section  on  Interaction  Between 
The  School  and  Community  a statement  is 
made  that  ‘students  may  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  their  lives,  to  practice 
self-discipline,  and  to  take  a vital  interest 
in  such  matters  as  the  following:  positive 
attitude  towards  the  rights  of  others,  etc.’ 

If  these  are  to  be  taken  as  goals  then  they 
are  presented  in  the  form  of ‘opportunities’ 
for  students. 

In  summary,  even  though  both  PUl  and 
H.S.l  refer  to  program  in  terms  of 
‘opportunities,’  H.S.l  mandates  the 
minimum  number  and  kind  of  opportunities 
a student  must  have.  As  a result,  H.S.l 
makes  its  policy  on  core  curriculum  and 
minimum  program  clearer  than  does  The 
Formative  Years.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  everything  listed  in  P1J1  is  either  a 
‘should’  or  a ‘will,’  while  in  H.S.l , there  is 
considerable  room  for  options  once  the 
required  credits  are  achieved.  The  Inter- 
mediate division  in  grades  9 and  10  appears 
to  be  closer  in  core  policy  to  H.S.l  than  to 
P1J1 . At  present  the  Ministry’s  position  on 
core  policy  for  grades  7 and  8 in  relation  to 
P1J1  is  not  available. 

Ministry  of  Education  Memoranda.  A third 
policy  source  for  core  curriculum  is  one 
that  is  not  easily  available  to  the  public  or 
to  individuals  who  have  no  role  as  school 
principal  or  board  director.  This  third 
policy  is  the  various  memoranda  issued  by 
the  Ministry  on  frequent  occasions  each 
school  year  to  provide  information  about 
policy  changes  when  they  occur.  Since 
1969-70,  memoranda  have  been  issued  at 
an  average  rate  of  fifty  per  year.  A survey 
of  some  of  the  titles  issued  from  1976  to 
1978  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
memoranda  as  sources  of  information  on 
curriculum  policy. 

Circular  H.S.l,  1978-79 
Distribution  of  Curriculum  Guidelines: 
Realignment  and  Reorganization  of  the 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education 

Required  Subjects  in  Grades  9 and  10,  and 

New  Curriculum  Guidelines 

Required  Subjects  in  Years  1 and  2 of  the 

Secondary  School  Program 

Required  Subjects  in  Occupation  Programs 

Curriculum  Development  at  the  Local 

Level 

Required  Subjects  in  Years  3 and  4 of  the 
Intermediate  Division 
Implementation  of  The  Formative  Years 
In  these  memoranda  are  several  in- 
stances of  policy  with  either  direct  or 
indirect  implications  for  core  curriculum. 


For  example,  in  Circular  H.S.l,  1978-79, 
there  is  a change  in  mandatory  credits  from 
either  two  credits  in  Canadian  History  or 
one  each  in  Canadian  History  or  Geog- 
raphy, to  only  the  latter.  In  another 
instance,  in  the  Distribution  memorandum 
the  announcement  is  made  that  curriculum 
guidelines  will  be  sent  to  board  offices  for 
distribution  rather  than  directly  to  schools. 
As  fluctuations  sometimes  occur  in 
board/school  communications,  where  core 
subject  guidelines  are  concerned  this 
sometimes  affects  the  rate  of  school 
implementation,  as  was  indicated  to  the 
authors  by  some  secondary  school 
teachers.  In  Required  Subjects  in  Years  1 
and 2 it  is  noted  that  ‘The  new  guidelines 
in  the  Intermediate  Division  identify  core 
content  rather  than  create  entirely  new 
directions.’  Furthermore,  it  states  that: 

In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  teachers 
use  the  1977-78  school  year  for  gradually 
phasing  in  the  new  guidelines  with  the 
expectation  that  courses  prepared  for  the 
1978-79  school  year  will  be  fully  based  on 
the  new  guidelines. 

In  Curriculum  Development  at  the  Local 
Level  the  following  excerpts  are  relevant: 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  with  the 
Province’s  curriculum  policy,  firmly  estab- 
lished through  The  Formative  Years,  the 
Ministiy  will  soon  be  providing  a wide- 
ranging  series  of  support  materials  de- 
signed to  give  teachers  practical,  usable 
ideas  and  guidance  in  specific  areas  of 
curriculum. 

Quite  obviously,  however,  school  boards 
will  continue  to  have  a very  important 
responsibility  in  the  actual  writing  of 
curriculum  programs  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  It  is  our  full  intention  that  forthcom- 
ing curriculum  guidelines  will  be  consider- 
ably more  substantive  and  helpful  than  in 
recent  years  but  again,  the  flexibility  that ' 
will  be  inherent  in  these  guidelines  will 
continue  to  place  an  onus  upon  local 
school  boards  for  local  curriculum  de- 
velopment activities. 

The  five  Intermediate  Division  guidelines 
which  are  presently  being  re-written  and 
expanded  (for  English,  history,  geography, 
science  and  mathematics)  serve  as  exam- 
ple. 

Each  of  the  guidelines  will  contain  a ‘core’ 
of  common  elements  which  must  be 
included  in  all  courses,  making  appropriate 
allowances  so  that  courses  of  varying 
levels  of  difficulty  may  be  offered  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  varying  needs  and 
abilities  of  all  the  students  in  each  school. 

Even  though  we  intend  to  designate  the 
‘core’  elements  in  each  subject,  we  will 
definitely  not  be  writing  detailed  and 
rigidly  prescriptive  courses  of  study. 

From  this  small  selection  it  is  clear  that 
many  significant  messages  on  core  appear 


in  the  memoranda.  Yet  the  intended 
audience  for  this  knowledge  is  much 
smaller  than  those  for  the  Act  and 
Regulations,  the  circulars,  and  the  cur-  ' 
riculum  guidelines. 

Curriculum  Subject  Guidelines.  A fourth 
curriculum  policy  source  is  that  found  in 
curriculum  subject  guideline  documents. 
These  are  published  for  the  Intermediate 
and  Senior  level  only.  At  present,  more 
than  100  are  available.  At  the  Primary  and 
Junior  level,  a dozen  ‘Curriculum  Ideas  for 
Teachers’  are  available.  The  more  recent 
vintage  Intermediate  guidelines,  like  those 
promised  in  the  excerpt  above,  contain 
core  prescriptions  for  a large  part  of  the 
subject  content  at  the  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
levels  within  a framework  of  local  program 
development.  Examples  of  key  elements  of 
program  policy  present  in  such  curriculum 
guidelines  are  derived  from  the  Inter- 
mediate English  guideline:2 

Every  student  will  have  an  appropriate 
English  course  as  part  of  his  program  in 
every  year  of  the  Intermediate  Division, 
that  is,  in  grades  7,  8,  9 and  10. 

Boards  and  schools  will  continue  to  offer 
English  courses  for  credit  at  basic,  general, 
advanced,  and  enriched  levels  to  meet  a 
variety  of  student  needs. 

English  programs  based  upon  this 
guideline  and  intended  to  meet  the 
mandatory  credit  requirement ‘ must  be 
integrated  programs  that  is,  they  must 
comprise  a blend  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking. 

Boards  wishing  to  offer  second-credit 
courses  focussing  on  one  or  more  aspects 
of  this  guideline  may  do  so;  however,  such 
additional  courses  would  not  satisfy  the 
mandatory  core  English  requirement. 

The  Senior  division  guidelines,  however, 
do  not  have  the  same  implications  for  core 
policy  as  do  the  Intermediate  guidelines. 
The  only  required  core  courses  are  the  two 
credits  in  Senior  English.  In  addition,  as 
noted  on  pp.  4-5  above,  guidelines  set  out 
core  content  in  the  credits  taken  in  each  of 
the  four  areas  of  study.  For  example,  in  the 
area  of  Pure  and  Applied  Sciences,  the 
Biology:  Grade  13  (1969)  guideline  specifies 
seven  content  units  and  thirty-eight  sub- 
units, three  approaches  to  biology;  and,  to 
a certain  extent,  the  cognitive  level  of  goals 
to  be  achieved.  Thus,  while  a student  is 
not  required  to  study  biology,  he  must  take 
a certain  specified  content  if  biology  is  one 
of  his  electives.  Approved  experimental 
courses  are  an  exception.  In  practice,  it 
appears  that  teachers  take  this  mandatory 
content  highly.  In  a study  of  biology  grade 
13  programs  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  roughly  one-third  of  the  course 
content  is  additional  to  that  specified  in  the 
Grade  13  Biology  guideline. 

The  curriculum  guidelines  contain  a 
more  refined  view  of  core  than  that  present 
in  the  other  sources  analysed.  The 
guidelines  concern  policy  on  core  content 
as  well  as  core  subjects  and  areas  of  study. 
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Core  in  School  Practices 
Regardless  of  the  problems  in  clarity  and 
coherence  of  core  in  policy  statements, 
two  major  studies  — the  H.S.l  study  and 
' the  Secondary-Postsecondary  Interface 
study  — provide  strong  evidence  for  the 
general  existence  in  the  schools  of  an 
‘empirical’  or  actual  core  in  practice.  The 
H.S.l  study  examined  records  of  student 
course  title  selection  in  grades  9 to  13  and 
found  that  some  kind  of  core  curriculum 
existed  generally  throughout  the  sample.3 
The  reasons  for  this  varied.  In  some  cases, 
a school  policy  mandated  that  students  at 
certain  grade  levels  had  to  take  certain 
subjects  and  courses.  In  other  schools, 
virtually  the  whole  program  was  core. 
However,  no  research  was  done  on  the 
content  of  the  courses  selected,  and 
therefore  conclusions  could  not  be  drawn 
as  to  the  extent  of  core  content  similarity 
among  schools. 

The  Interface  study  examined  mathema- 
tics and  English  in  grade  12  and  mathema- 
tics, English,  French,  physics,  and  history 
in  grade  13.  One  substudy,  Project  III,4 
started  with  a checklist  of  100  to  200 
content  topics  drawn  from  the  guidelines 
and  asked  teachers  to  indicate  which  of 
these  they  had  taught  and  how  much  time 
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had  been  devoted  per  topic.  From  these 
data  the  researchers  determined  that  in  the 
advanced  level  80%  to  90%  of  teachers 
were  teaching  80%  to  90%  of  the  same 
content  most  of  the  time.  However,  at  the 
general  level,  the  commonality  was  much 
less. 

A third  study  on  the  elementary 
mathematics  program  in  Ontario  found 
that,  despite  the  absence  of  a mandated 
core  content,  an  empirical  core  did  exist.5 
A fourth  study  in  Metro  Toronto  on  the 
relationship  between  curriculum  policy, 
grade  13  biology  programs,  and  external 
testing,  found  that  an  empirical  core 
existed  in  the  courses  of  study  of  67 
teachers.6  Similar  findings  are  presented 
for  Albertown  in  Basic  Skills  at  School  and 
Work.1 

From  these  studies  it  would  appear  that 
the  schools  pick  up  on  core  where  policy 
leaves  off.  There  have  been  no  com- 
prehensive curriculum  studies  on  the  actual 
content  and  objectives  taught  to  or  learned 
by  students  in  Ontario.  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  make  statements  for  the 
province  as  a whole. 

Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  core 


curriculum  in  Ministry  of  Education  cur- 
riculum policy  documents  and  research 
into  school  program  practice  it  is  evident 
that  the  nature  and  emphasis  of  core 
changes  from  one  curriculum  division  to 
the  next.  It  is  also  evident  that  no  single 
document  provides  an  adequate  source  of 
information  on  Ontario’s  view  of  core. 
Without  easy  access  to  the  changing 
emphasis  embodied  in  the  documents 
reviewed  above,  a school  board  might  have 
sbme  frustration  in  planning  a coherent 
JK-13  curriculum  practice.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  sequential  planning  is 
outlined  in  the  Preface  to  the  Curriculum 
Guideline  for  Intermediate  Division  En- 
glish:8 

all  teachers  of  English  — as  well  as 
all  teachers  teaching  in  the  English 
language  have  a 3-fold  task 

— to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  aims 
and  expectations  of  The  Formative  Years 

— to  understand  and  implement  the 
philosophy,  aims,  and  expectations  of  this 
document,  English,  Intermediate  Division; 

— to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  aims 
and  expectations  of  English,  Senior  Divi- 
sion. 


Source 

Document 

Policy 

Specified 

Program 

Division 

Education  Act, 

The  following  may  be  prescribed,  issued  or  developed 

Primary 

1974 

*curriculum  guidelines 

Junior 

*areas  of  study 

Intermediate 

*courses  of  study 

Senior 

Curriculum  Circulars: 

Stipulated  are : - 

P1J1 

4 common  goals  (see  p.  4) 

Primary 

(gr.  JK-6) 

7 Primary  division  ‘areas  of  competence’  with  58  ‘more  specific  learning  opportunities’ 

8 Junior  division  ‘areas  of  competence,’  with  72  ‘more  specific  learning  opportunities’ 

1 1 Primary  and  Junior  common  ‘areas  of  competence,’  with  59  ‘more  specific  learning 

opportunities’  . 

Junior 

11 

4 ‘areas  of  study’  in  grades  9 and  10  (see  p.  5) 

Intermediate 

(gr.  7-10) 

7 minimum  core  required  credits  in  grades  9 and  10  (see  p.  4) 

(in  draft  form) 

H.S.l 

4 ‘areas  of  study’  (see  p.  5) 

Senior 

(gr.  9-13) 

2 minimum  core  required  credits  in  grades  11  to  13  (plus  the  7 credits  in  grades  9 and 
10)  (seep.  4) 

27  credits  for  SSGD,  plus  6 Honour  credits  for  SSHGD.  At  least  3 credits  must  be  in  each 

‘area  of  study.’  Maximum  Honour  credits  for  each  of  25  subjects  are  specified. 

Ministry  of  Education 

Supply  advance  but  limited  access 

Depends  on 

Memoranda 

notice  of  educational  policy  changes  / 

Memorandum 

— approx.  50  issued  yearly 

Curriculum 

Approx.  50  in  Intermediate  division:  grades  7-10  in  which  approx.  50%  of  content  is  core 

Intermediate 

Guidelines 
(gr.  7-13) 

Approx.  80  in  Senior  division:  grades  1 1-13 

Senior 
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To  summarize  this  core  curriculum 
review,  a chart  of  Ministry  policy  on  core 
curriculum  is  provided.  Reading  from  left 
to  right,  the  columns  identify  the  source 
document,  the  core  policy  specified,  and 
the  division  in  which  the  policy  applies. 

From  the  chart  two  basic  functions  of 
policy  documents  can  be  seen.  The 
Education  Act  provides  that  certain  kinds 
of  written  curricula  may  be  instituted, 
which  may  be  taught  in  all  four  divisions. 
The  other  three  kinds  of  documents 
provide  increasingly  specific  policy  on 
what  core  should  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
written  curricula,  in  terms  of  division(s), 
moving  from  the  broad  goals  and  aims  in 
P1J1  to  prescription  of  approximately  50% 
core  content  in  the  curriculum  guidelines. 
The  chart  also  shows  that  the  concept  of 
core  is  not  as  specific  in  P1J1  as  it  is  in 
H.S.l , the  memoranda,  and  the  curriculum 
guidelines.  There  is  more  core  at  the 
elementary  level  than  at  the  secondary 
level.  But  the  core  is  specified  in  a more 
general  way.  Flexibility  in  planning,  then, 
is  gained  by  the  generality  of  statement  at 
the  elementary  level  and  by  optional 
credits  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Additionally,  the  chart  shows  a complex 
interrelationship  among  the  various  policy 
documents,  one  not  readily  visible  with 
each  source  taken  alone,  and  one  particu- 
larly inaccessible  with  the  current  limited 
mailing  and  ‘looseleaf  collection  format  of 


Ministry  memoranda. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  promote  even 
more  core  curriculum.  At  the  moment  it 
might  be  argued  that  there  is  too  much 
core,  with  too  little  specific  effect,  up  to 
the  end  of  grade  6,  and  perhaps  not  enough 
thereafter.  A reasonable  balance  among 
required  learning,  optional  learning,  and 
in-depth  experience  is  desirable.  Our 
concern  here  has  been  mainly  to  lay  out 
the  policy  as  we  saw  it  in  the  various 
documents.  We  do  believe  that  in  order  to 
plan  JK-13  curriculum  with  some  reasona- 
ble sense  at  any  division  of  what  is  to  come 
before  and  what  is  to  come  after,  a publicly 
available  single  document  and  summary 
chart  of  core  curriculum  policy  would  be  a 
considerable  help.  The  chart  could  easily 
be  updated  to  show  policy  changes. 
Furthermore,  with  such  revisions  at  each 
Division  clarified  in  this  way,  recipients 
could  more  easily  identify  the  implications 
of  the  changes  for  their  own  division,  and 
core  curriculum  practice  JK-13  could  be 
more  coherently  managed. 

In  an  upcoming  edition  of  Orbit,  the 
authors  offer  some  reflections  on  a possible 
plan  for  core  curriculum  in  Ontario 
schools. 

Notes: 

1.  Ontario,  Legislative  Assembly,  ‘Regula- 
tion 191  Under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Act  in  The  Revised  Regulations  of 


Ontario,'  1970,  Vol.  1 (Toronto:  Queen’s 
Printer,  1970),  pp.  1110-12,  1117-18. 
Sections  14,  16,  34. 

2.  C.  Michalski  et  al,  Curriculum 
Guideline  for  the  Intermediate  Division 
English  (Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1977),  p.  8. 

3.  W.  G.  Fleming,  The  Individualized  Sys- 
tem: Findings  from  Five  Studies  (Toronto: 
OISE,  1974). 

4.  A.  J.'C.  King  et  al,  Secondary  Post- 
Secondary  Interface  Study.  Continuity  and 
Diversity  of  Course:  Nature  of  Programs: 
Project  HI.  (Toronto:  OISE,  1976). 

5. H.  Russell  et  al,  ‘A  Study  of  the 
Characteristics  of  Current  Elementary 
School  Mathematics  Programs  in  Ontario.’ 
Research  project  funded  under  contract  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario  (Toron- 
to: OISE,  1974). 

6.  F.  M.  Connelly,  M.  Ben  Peretz,  and 
R.  J.  Enns,  The  York  University  Biology 
Achievement  Test:  A Case  Study  of  the 
Relationship  between  Curriculum  Policy, 
School  Program,  and  External  Testing 
(Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1978). 
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School  and  Work,  Occasional  Paper  No.  1 
(Toronto:  Ontario  Economic  Council, 
1977). 
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ORBIT  interviews: 

HANK  HEDGES 


Ann  Nicholson  of  Orbit  interviews 
Hank  Hedges,  Head,  OISE  Niagara  Centre 


Nicholson:'TJow  did  you  begin  your  career 
in  education? 

Hedges:  For  as  long  as  I can  remember  I 
wanted  to  become  a teacher.  I taught  in 
Windsor  elementary  schools  for  ten  years 
or  so  and  then  I had  a chance  to  become  a 
science  master  at  Toronto  Teachers’ 
College.  Since  I’d  specialized  in  science 
teaching  it  seemed  like  a good  opportunity, 
so  I moved  to  Toronto  and  was  at  the 
college  for  another  dozen  years.  Then  I 
was  asked  to  take  over  the  principalship  of 
Hamilton  Teachers’  College.  I was  there 
for  four  years,  but  during  that  time  I had 
other  involvements:  first  to  help  set  up 
ETVO;  and  then  on  secondment  to  the 
Hall-Dennis  Committee  as  the  coordinator 
of  research  and  publications.  When  that 


was  all  over,  I accepted  an  invitation  in 
1968  to  join  OISE. 

Nicholson:  Did  you  continue  your  interest 
in  science  at  the  Institute?  I believe  you 
are  particularly  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

Hedges:  Yes,  that’s  true.  I was  involved  in 
the  publication  of  two  science  book  series, 
and  I think  our  books  for  the  junior  grades 
probably  focus  more  on  natural  history 
than  they  do  on  experimental  science. 
Some  of  the  grades  7 and  8 books  give  a 
strong  focus  to  experimental  method.  As 
for  my  years  in  OISE,  my  interests,  but 
few  of  my  activities,  have  been  in  science. 

Nicholson:  Are  your  books  similar  to  the 
Nuffield  Science  books? 

Hedges:  In  some  respects.  The  Nuffield 
Science  books  came  out  shortly  after  ours. 
We  have  taken  a good  look  at  what 


Nuffield  was  doing  and  admired  them  very 
much  for  the  amount  of  pupil  involvement 
they  included. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  generally  favor  a pupil 
involvement  approach  to  teaching? 

Hedges:  I think  the  philosophy  of  pupil 
enquiry  and  pupil  involvement  is  consistent 
with  what  I would  regard  as  good 
methodology  — focussing  on  .what  the 
children  do  rather  than  what  the  teacher 
does.  But  I think  the  Nuffield  books  may 
be  a little  bit  short  on  growth  design.  If 
there  wasn’t  a good  teacher,  too  many 
things  would  not  be  well  developed. 

Nicholson:  What  do  you  think  makes  a 
good  teacher? 

Hedges:  I believe  that  the  good  teacher 
needs  to  have  a clear  concept  of  where  the 
child’s  mind  might  grow  or  what  steps  it 
needs  to  go  through.  But  then  the  teacher 
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really  ought  to  organize  experiences  so  that 
the  youngster  himself  does  most  of  the 
work,  does  most  of  the  thinking.  I pride 
myself  that  when  I’m  teaching,  I usually 
have  the  students  working  at  something 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  we  start. 
Also  I’m  a strong  advocate  of  teachers  and 
youngsters  planning  together  what  they’re 
going  to  do.  I feel  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
have  clear  objectives  in  mind  and  that  the 
plans  and  method  he  employs  should 
involve  the  student  to  the  maximum. 

Nicholson:  Otherwise  objectives  can  get 
rather  woolly? 

Hedges:  Well,  yes.  I’m  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  too  much  teacher  talk  — 
simply  presentation  — whether  it’s  done 
by  lecture  or  question  and  answer.  But  at 
the  other  extreme,  I’m  opposed  to  random 
accidental  learning,  because  if  that’s  what 
we’re  going  to  do,  why  have  schools?  If  we 
leave  everything  up  to  the  students,  I don’t 
think  we  need  schools  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  school  needs  certain  things  that 
it  can  do  and  intends  to  do  and  can 
demonstrate  that  it  can  do  and  make  a 
difference  to  students’  growth  by  doing 
them. 

Nicholson:  So  you  certainly  wouldn’t  go 
along  with  ‘deschoolers’  such  as  Illich? 

Hedges:  I think  that  the  message  of  the 
so-called  ‘deschooling’  people  is  very 
cogent,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
competency  in  objectives  such  as  getting 
along  with  others,  values  development, 
communication,  and  so  on.  But  in  terms  of 
helping  students  structure  their  thinking,  I 
don’t  think  that  they  have  done  nearly  so 
well. 

Nicholson:  You  mention  that  you  favor 
student  participation.  I believe  that  you  are 
also  very  interested  in  getting  parents 
involved  in  education. 

Hedges:  That  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
main  contributions  Niagara  Centre  has 
made  to  the  Institute  — the  study  of  the 
role  of  parents  in  formal  education.  Even 
so,  we  don’t  seem  to  have  gotten  a long 
way  beyond  the  role  of  parents  in  the 
classroom,  parents  as  volunteers,  and  the 
role  of  parents  in  helping  with  important 
curriculum  decisions  of  the  school.  There’s 
still  a long  way  to  go,  and  in  some  ways 
the  community  school  leaders  are  ahead  of 
us,  although  they  haven’t  developed  the 
volunteer  side  as  fully  as  we  have. 

Nicholson:  Another  of  your  other  success- 
ful projects  at  Niagara,  is,  I believe,  a 
problem-solving  program. 

Hedges:  Yes.  That  is  perhaps  the  biggest  of 
the  Niagara  Centre’s  contributions  — 
improving  children’s  thinking,  problem 
solving,  and  basic  thinking  skills.  Another 
contribution  would  be  our  longitudinal 
evaluation  study. 


Nicholson:  You  mentioned  that  you  worked 
with  the  Hall-Dennis  Committee.  Are  you 
pessimistic  about  the  ‘back-to-the-basics’ 
movement  in  today’s  educational  climate? 

Hedges:  No.  I’m  not  too  concerned  about 
the  ‘back-to-the-basics’  movement.  In  fact, 
I rather  encourage  it.  But  I would  quarrel 
with  some  people  about  what  the  basics 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  when 
they  talk  about  ‘back-to-the-basics’  mean 
more  focus  on  reading,  on  mathematics 
and,  perhaps,  on  spelling  and  grammar  — 
the  last  two  seem  to  be  new  ones  that  have 
emerged.  Well,  the  evidence  is  that 
youngsters,  haven’t  suffered  badly  with 
reading  and  mathematics.  The  studies, 
including  my  own,  indicate  that  they  do 
better  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  ' 
than  they  did  a generation  or  two  ago.  At 
worst,  they  haven’t  suffered  any  important 
losses.  But  to  come  back  to  what  the 
basics  are,  with  the  exception  of  reading,  I 
don’t  think  those  things  are  the  basics 
anymore. 

Nicholson:  What  else  would  you  suggest? 

Hedges:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  basics 
are  the  kinds  of  things  that  will  enable  the 
student  to  go  out  into  life  and  be  a better 
citizen  and  a better  problem  solver.  So  I 
would  put  problem  solving  skills  — or 
intellectual  skills,  if  you  wish  — as  one  of 
the  basics.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
student  in  every  school  should  be  learning 
how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  problems 
effectively;  and  every  teacher  should  have 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  them.  In 
social  studies  students  ought  to  be  able  to 
use  a case  study  method  effectively.  In 
science  they  ought  to  be  able  to  use 
scientific  inquiry  or  the  experimental 
method.  In  mathematics  they  ought  to  have 
inventive  ways  of  solving  real  life  problems 
rather  than  simply  problems  on  pages.  And 
so  on  through  the  disciplines.  Finally,  and 
most  important  of  all,  youngsters  should 
have  developed,  as  a result  of  schooling,  a 
pretty  clear  and  effective  way  of  making 
life  decisions.  I think  that  generally,  in 
school,  those  things  have  fallen  between 
the  cracks  of  subjects;  and  the  result  is  that 
most  students  do  not  have  very  effective 
ways  either  of  problem  solving  or  of 
making  life  decisions. 

Nicholson:  Your  call  for  a problem-solving 
approach  to  education  seems  to  be  at  odds 
with  what  I understand  the  ‘back-to-the- 
basics’  advocates  want. 

Hedges:  Some  adherents  of  the  ‘back-to- 
the-basics’  movement  I would  have  to 
quarrel  with  — particularly  the  people  who 
want  to  get  back  to  the  formal  grammar 
and  the  formal  spelling  list  approach.  I 
think  the  notion  of ‘let’s  get  back  to  the 
good  ol’  days  when  I was  a boy,’  is 
inappropriate. 

Nicholson:  You  mean  the  days  when  the 


teacher’s  main  job  was  to  pump  a certain 
number  of  facts  into  each  passive  pupil  and 
silence  any  enquiries  or  interruptions. 

Hedges:  Yes.  What  I’m  worried  about  is 
the  other  things  that  might  go  along  with 
conformity  — more  rigid  discipline,  less 
enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  student,  less 
creativity,  this  kind  of  thing. 

Nicholson:  Are  you  worried  about  the 
present  economic  climate  in  education? 

For  example,  do  you  see  declining 
enrolment  as  an  opportunity  to  improve 
teacher/student  ratios? 

Hedges:  Declining  enrolment  is  a fact  we 
have  to  accept.  Whether  that  will  mean 
fewer  dollars  per  child  is  an  open  question. 
I don’t  think  that  the  reduction  in  tax  base 
will  be  as  great  as  the  reduction  in  student 
enrolment.  Therefore,  I would  predict  that 
there  will  be  more  money  per  student  or 
more  money  per  classroom  th&n  there  is 
now,  even  if  there  is  a reduction  in  overall 
tax  support  for  schools.  Certainly  I would 
like  to  see  some  reduction  in  student/ 
teacher  ratio,  but  accompanied  with  small- 
er classes,  I would  like  to  see  teachers 
spend  more  of  their  professional  develop- 
ment time  improving  their  instruction. 

Nicholson:  Wouldn’t  smaller  classes  neces- 
sarily mean  more  teacher  time  per  indi- 
vidual student? 

Hedges:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  if  teachers 
simply  take  a small  class  but  go  on 
teaching  in  exactly  the  same  way,  there 
isn’t  much  likelihood  of  any  real  gain.  So 
while  I support  a smaller  ratio,  I also 
support  greatly  strengthened  professional 
development. 

Nicholson:  Does  Niagara  Centre  have  any 
influence  on  the  content  of  professional 
development  courses? 

Hedges:  We’re  on  the  regional  professional 
development  committee,  so  we  have  some 
impact  on  what  professional  development 
activities  are  conducted  in  the  region. 

Nicholson:  When  was  the  Niagara  centre 
set  up? 

Hedges:  In  the  academic  year  1969-70. 
Three  centres  came  into  being  then  — 
Niagara,  Trent,  and  Western. 

Nicholson:  How  long  have  you  been  Head 
at  Niagara? 

Hedges:  Since  1973. 

Nicholson:  How  many  staff  do  you  have? 

Hedges:  We  have  three  other  full-time  staff 
members  — a project  director,  a research 
officer,  and  a secretary.  But  usually  we 
have  some  funded  projects,  and  then  we’re 
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able  to  hire  quite  a number  of  people  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Nicholson:  Would  that  be  mainly  research 
officers? 

Hedges:  Yes,  and  support  staff.  For  exam- 
ple, when  we  had  the  big  Ministry 
contract,  I think  at  times  we  had  as  many 
as  ten  people  working  for  us  in  one 
capacity  or  another  — mostly  marking 
tests. 

Nicholson:  Was  that  the  longitudinal  evalu- 
ation project  you  mentioned? 

Hedges:  Yes. 

Nicholson:  How  much  are  you  involved  in 
disseminating  OISE  research?  In  other 
words,  how  closely  do  you  work  with  the 
faculty  in  Toronto? 

Hedges:  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Institute.  I think  that 
in  terms  of  the  OISE  projects  we 
disseminate,  we  do  as  much  as  most  of  the 
other  field  centres.  We  have  the  Thinking 
Materials  Resource  Centre  at  Niagara,  and 
this  houses  not  only  the  products  of  our 
own  volunteer  studies  and  our  own 
problem-solving  and  thinking  studies  but 
also  quite  a large  number  of  projects  of 
Institute  faculty.  So  we  actively  dis- 
seminate those.  We  put  out  our  special 
catalogue.  We  work  with  groups  of 
teachers  — in  particular,  curriculum 
committees  — and  we  make  Institute 
material  available  through  them.  But  I still 
think  we  do  not  do  a particularly  good  job 
of  dissemination. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  think  that  disseminating 
OISE  research  projects  should  be  a major 
function  of  a field  centre? 

Hedges:  My  own  view  of  this  is  that  all 
Institute  faculty  have  a triple  responsibility 
— graduate  studies,  research  and 
development,  and  field  development 
(which  should  include  dissemination).  I 
think  all  faculty  should  deliberately  plan  to 
give  part  of  their  attention  to  the 
dissemination  and  further  development  — 
diffusion  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it  — 
of  their  own  projects. 

Nicholson:  Would  you  like  to  see  more 
OISE  professors  actually  presenting  their 
own  studies  to  teachers  in  the  various 
regions?  / 

Hedges:  I think  the  most  valuable  thing  we 
can  do  is  get  the  person  directly  associated 
with  a study  out  in  the  field  to  meet  with 
the  teachers.  But  frankly  this  often  proves 
J to  be  very  difficult.  I think  it’s  largely 
because  many  academics  do  not  give  much 
priority  to  field  development.  I think  it  is 
natural  for  people  with  competency  in 
research  to  want  to  do  funded  research  and 
graduate  studies  — perhaps  publish  an 


article,  or  a book,  or  report  and  then 
expect  somebody  else  to  do  the  dissemina- 
tion; whereas  it’s  manifestly  obvious  that 
the  biggest  phase  of  the  total  project  is  the 
dissemination  and  implementation  of  a 
study  in  the  schools.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
that  seems  to  get  rather  short  shrift  from  all 
too  many  academics. 

Nicholson:  Would  it  be  fair  then  to  say  that 
the  Institute’s  academics  operate  in  an 
‘ivory  tower’  world  far  removed  from  the 
practicalities  of  education? 

Hedges:  Well,  if  that’s  what  you  mean  by 
an  ‘ivory  tower,’  then  I think  such  a 
remark  might  be  justified,  in  some  re- 
spects. However,  generally  when  people 
speak  of  an  ‘ivory  tower’  approach  they 
mean  people  not  being  interested  in  the 
real  problems  of  education  and  I wouldn’t 
charge  the  Institute  with  that.  I think 
clearly  the  Institute  is  interested  in 
matching  its  priorities  with  the  major  needs 
of  schools,  but  I think  we  are  a bit  short  in 
the  follow-up  and  dissemination  of  the 
projects  that  we  carry  ofi  here. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to 
how  communication  between  academics 
and  practitioners  could  improve? 

Hedges:  What  I would  very  much  like  to 
see  would  be  for  the  typical  academic  to 
commit  a proportion  of  time  to  working 
with  one  board,  a series  of  lighthouse 
schools,  a team  of  innovative  principals 
and  teachers,  or  whatever.  Every  one  of  us 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
making  a difference  out  in  the  field  as  a 
result  of  the  research  work  that  we  have 
been  doing. 

Nicholson:  How  much  autonomy  do  you 
personally  have  as  a Centre  Head? 

Hedges:  I have  remarkably  wide  autonomy, 
even  though  very  often  I find  myself 
objecting  when  decisions  seem  to  be  made 
by  others  about  my  own  activities.  Our 
budget,  of  course,  is  subject  to  decisions 
made  in  the  Institute  about  priorities  and 
proportions  of  money  that  can  be  allocated 
to  various  needs.  But  once  that  budget  is 
given  to  us,  provided  that  we  adhere 
reasonably  well  to  procedures,  the  Institute 
gives  us  a very  wide  latitude  in  how  we 
spend  the  money  and  our  own  time.  That’s 
not  to  say  we  don’t  have  to  react,  respond, 
or  pay  some  heed  to  any  number  of 
audiences. 

Nicholson:  What  specific  groups  do  you 
consider  and  consult  in  deciding  on  the 
Niagara  Centre’s  priorities? 

Hedges:  We  have  the  Directors  of  the 
region  (and  they  will  have  some  say  about 
what  we  do)  and  the  teachers,  principals, 
and  consultants  in  the  various  school 
boards.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a good  deal 
of  autonomy  in  deciding  what  is  useful  and 


choosing  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Nicholson:  You  must  have  to  be  something 
of  a diplomat  to  please  everybody.  I 
imagine  that  sometimes  there  must  be 
conflicting  priorities  among  these  groups. 

Hedges:  Yes,  that’s  right.  And,  of  course, 
it’s  impossible  to  please  everybody,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  only  two  senior 
people  in  the  Centre. 

Nicholson:  To  what  extent  does  the  work  at 
a field  centre  reflect  the  interest  of  the 
centre’s  Head? 

Hedges:  I think  that  what  any  field  centre 
faculty  member  does  reflects  his  interests 
to  a very  high  degree.  That’s  a good  thing 
in  that  one’s  own  interests  bring  an  extra 
measure  of  motivation  and  commitment  to 
what  one’s  doing;  but  it  can  be  a weakness 
if  one’s  own  interests  are  not  well  aligned 
with  real  problems  in  the  schools.  I would 
be  prepared  to  plead  guilty  to  reflecting  my 
own  interests  in  the  major  activities  of  the 
Niagara  Centre.  For  a long  time,  I’ve  been 
interested  in  volunteer  services  in  schools; 
for  an  even  longer  time,  I’ve  been 
interested  in  improving  children’s  thinking, 
particularly  enquiry  strategies;  and  for  a 
long  time,  I’ve  been  interested  in  the 
question  of  whether  children  are  achieving 
as  well  as  they  used  to.  So  those  three 
studies  that  are  dominant  in  our  centre  do 
reflect  my  own  interests. 

Nicholson:  Even  so,  they  sound  as  if  they 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  significant 
educational  groups  in  Niagara  too. 

Hedges:  Yes.  And  I should  add  too  that 
most  field  centre  people  work  much  longer 
than  an  eight  hour  day  — more  like  a 
twelve.  And  you  simply  would  not  get 
people  to  work  this  amount  of  time  with  a 
high  level  of  commitment  if  they  were  not 
doing  things  in  which  they  had  a particular 
interest. 


Nicholson:  Presumably  before  you  start  a 
project  you  discuss  it  with  the  various 
educational  groups  in  your  region. 

Hedges:  Yes.  We  have  a number  of 
different  advisory  bodies,  mostly  unofficial 
— the  teachers  of  the  region,  your  friends 
among  the  teachers,  principal  groups, 
formal  committees,  curriculum  commit- 
tees, and  so  on.  Your  own  interests  come 
into  play,  as  I’ve  already  said.  Then, 
periodically,  one  has  to  sit  back  and  try  to 
figure  out  what  are  the  various  needs  in  a 
region,  and  the  more  closely  allied  these 
are,  the  safer  you  feel  about  going  ahead 
with  projects  to  satisfy  them.  In  the 
Niagara  region,  we’ve  done  a few  surveys 
to  determine  what  people  perceive  as  being 
their  needs.  A1  Shynal,  our  research 
officer,  has  just  completed  quite  a large 
study  of  what  curriculum  leaders  think  are 
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the  gaps  in  their  own  understanding  of  the 
curriculum  process. 

Nicholson:  Do  your  own  interests  also 
determine  the  kind  of  graduate  off-campus 
courses  that  you  run  for  teachers? 

Hedges:  The  off-campus  decisions  become 
fairly  complex.  You  reflect  the  major 
interest  of  the  centre  which  in  turn,  as  I’ve 
said,  tends  to  be  infleunced  by  your  own 
interests.  Some  centres,  for  example,  have 
a greater  preoccupation  with  educational 
administration  than  we  do.  Our  interests 
are  mainly  in  curriculum.  But  also  we 
consider  the  needs  of  students  in  the 
region;  who  is  available  to  teach;  consult 
the  Graduate  Studies  Office  on  possible 
programs;  and  take  a fairly  long  look  at 
what  kind  of  program  we  can  offer.  For 
example,  a few  years  ago,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  a group  of  French  teachers  in 
Welland  and  told  them  if  they  wished  to 
enrol  with  us,  we  would  endeavor  to 
provide  at  least  four  of  their  eight  courses 
in  French. 

Nicholson:  This  is  the  M.Ed.  degree,  is  it? 

Hedges:  Yes,  at  the  M.Ed.  level.  And  it’s 
interesting  to  note  that  we  have  already 
achieved  that  goal  although  most  of  them 
have  only  had  a chance  to  complete  five  or 
six  of  the  eight  courses.  In  St.  Catharines, 
we  had  to  avoid  competing  with  the  newly 
formed  Faculty  of  Education  at  Brock 
which  was  starting  into  graduate  work; 
OISE’s  potential  offering  of  off-campus 
courses  at  first  seemed  threatening  to 
them.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
wished  to  respond  to  the  demands  and 
requests  from  a large  number  of  educators 
in  the  region.  So  we  worked  out  a 
collaborative,  cooperative  approach  with 
Brock.  Now  Niagara  centre  and  professors 
from  the  Brock  faculty  offer  a joint 
program  in  which  the  students  aren’t 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  which  college 
they’re  from. 

Nicholson:  Roughly  how  many  students 
would  you  have  in  a year’s  off-campus 
program? 

Hedges:  Our  average  is  probably  about  20 
per  course.  A year  ago  it  was  well  above 
that  in  the  curriculum  courses,  counting 
both  OISE  and  Brock  students.  This  year  it 
was  down  a little,  but  the  new  sociology 
courses  in  Hamilton  had  a very  good 
enrolment,  so  I think  it  would  average  out 
somewhere  between  20  and  25  students. 


Nicholson:  Would  these  students  then 
attend  summer  school  at  OISE? 

Hedges:  Yes.  The  student  starting  on  the 
master’s  program  — most  of  them  are 
working  at  the  master’s  level,  although  we 
do  have  a few  potential  doctoral  candidates 
in  the  group  — may  in  general  take  any  of 


their  eight  half-courses  in  any  of  the  usual 
mix  of  opportunities.  They  take  some 
off-campus,  some  at  the  Institute  in  the 
summer  or  winter,  and  quite  often  they 
may  want  to  take  a course  or  two  with 
another  faculty  — particularly  students  in 
our  region  — as  Brock  University  is  so 
close  by. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  liaise  with  other  field 
centres  to  avoid  duplicating  projects? 

Could  Niagara  borrow  Midnorthern 
Centre’s  kindergarten  program,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Hedges:  Yes.  I think  all  of  the  field  centres 
recognise  the  particular  competencies  of 
people  in  the  other  field  centres  and  tend  to 
make  generous  use  of  them.  We  have  had 
people  from  almost  every  field  centre  help 
uj  with  some  activities.  Since  most  of  our 
work  is  in  curriculum,  we  call  on  people 
with  strong  curriculum  interests,  such  as 
Floyd  Robinson,  to  help  us.  Looking  at  it 
the  other  way,  I have,  over  the  years, 
worked  in  every  field  centre  region, 
particularly  on  volunteer  studies  and 
thinking  skills. 

Nicholson:  So  it’s  really  practical  help  you 
give  one  another.  It’s  not  just  a question  of 
exchanging  projects;  you  actually  go  and 
work  in  one  another’s  territories  when 
your  particular  expertise  is  needed. 

Hedges:  Consistent  with  the  point  I made 
about  Institute  faculty  being  directly 
involved,  we  feel  that  our  direct  involve- 
ment, where  it’s  practical  to  do  so,  is  the 
best  way  of  doing  this. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  work  with  all  the  school 
boards,  both  separate  and  public? 

Hedges:  Oh  yes.  There’s  no  distinction  at 
all.  Four  of  my  ten  boards  are  separate 
school  boards,  and  we  make  no  differentia- 
tion whatsoever.  There  would  be  no  reason 
to  do  so. 

Nicholson:  What  about  private  schools? 

Hedges:  As  far  as  private  schools  are 
concerned,  I suspect  that  some  field 
centres  find  it  unnecessary  to  work  with 
them.  In  our  own  case,  we  do  a fair 
amount  of  work  with  some  private  schools 
or  alternative  schools.  In  fact,  this  year  we 
are  evaluating  what  was  for  some  years  a 
‘free  school’  — Odyssey  House  — and  I’m 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  a free  nursery 
school  — ‘Nelephant’  — and  on  the  board 
of  management  of  a school  called  ‘N-Tec,’ 
for  training  retarded  young  adults,  at  Port 
Robinson,  a village  between  St.  Catharines 
and  Welland.  So,  yes,  we  have  moved  into 
the  private  school  sector  to  some  degree. 

Nicholson:  Who  pays  for  your  services? 

For  example,  do  you  charge  school  boards 
for  any  projects  you  undertake  on  their 
behalf? 


Hedges:  Yes,  sometimes.  And  I think  that 
we  in  the  Institute  maybe  need  to  move 
into  that  area  a little  more.  It  seems  to  me 
that  where  we  offer  a service  which  is 
unique  to  one  board  then  we  have  to  make 
a decision  whether  it’s  a legitimate  thing 
for  us  to  do;  and  if  we  feel  that  it  is,  then 
we  probably  should  be  asking  for  some 
compensation.  At  the  Niagara  Centre,  we 
have  contracted  quite  a number  of  times 
with  a Board  of  Education  for  it  to  pay 
part,  or  in  some  cases  all,  of  the  costs, 
including  the  centre’s  research  costs.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a school  board  asks  the 
centre  to  do  something  that  we  feel  has  a 
generalizable  payoff,  the  fact  that-the 
board  asks  us  to  do  it  doesn’t  strike  me  as 
being  a legitimate  reason.to  charge  them. 

In  fact,  if  a board  asks  us  to  do  something 
of  that  kind,  it  should  be  treated  as  good 
news  because  you’ve  already  got  entry  into 
the  school  system. 

Nicholson:  Presumably  if  a board  paid  for 
your  services,  you  would  be  able  to  hire 
more  research  workers. 

Hedges:  That’s  true  for  any  funded  project. 
Our  basic  centre  grant  pays  salaries  and  a 
few  related  costs,  but  if  our  work  expands 
through  funded  research  or  a contract  with 
a board,  then  obviously  we  hire  more 
people  and  have  more  travel  money. 

Nicholson:  Has  your  role  as_a  centre  head 
changed  much  since  you  took  over? 

Hedges:  Well,  of  course.  Moving  into 
graduate  instruction  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  has  changed  a good  deal.  I think 
we  now  use  many  more  informal  ways  of 
identifying  wants  and  needs  in  the  region 
that  we  did  initially.  In  our  centre  we  had  a 
formal  advisory  committee  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  our  operation,  which 
tended  either  to  approve  or  suggest  what 
we  should  be  doing.  In  time,  that  was 
phased  out.  We  felt  it  no  longer  necessary, 
particularly  when  we  were  invited  to  join 
the  regional  educational  council  which 
enabled  us  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the 
region  with  all  the  Directors. 

Nicholson:  It  sounds  as  if  you  have  links 
with  just  about  all  the  interested  educa- 
tional groups. 

Hedges:  We  have  entry  into  almost  every 
formal  educational  structure  in  the  region. 
But  time  doesn’t  always  permit  us  to 
attend  all  of  these  committees  as  much  as 
we  would  like  to. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  see  the  future  role  of 
field  centres  changing? 

Hedges:  I think  field  centres  could  continue 
and  probably  expand,  particularly  if  the 
Institute  itself  and  the  academic  personnel 
of  the  Institute  develop  a broader  commit- 
ment to  dissemination.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  that  the  Ministry  itself  will  create 
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a greater  need  throughout  the  province  for 
research,  development,  dissemination,  and 
guideline  implementation  activities.  The 
Ministry  itself  may  then  engage  people  who 
woujd  be  the  counterparts  of  ourselves.  In 
that  case,  I would  assume  there  would  not 
be  a great  need  for  field  centres.  Similarly, 
regional  universities  may  in  time  move  into 
this  type  of  work. 


Nicholson:  Do  you  see  the  Ministry 
reshuffling  of  boundary  lines  as  a threat  to 
the  present  field  centres? 

Hedges:  Well,  that  could  influence  things 
somewhat.  But  I think  that  probably  for 
the  next  five  years,  the  field  centres  more 
or  less  as  we  now  see  them  — not 
necessarily  the  same  number  in  the  same 
location  but  the  function  of  field  centres  — 
will  remain  more  or  less  the  same.  I would 
like  to  think  more  people  in  the  Institute 
would  make  a broader  commitment  to  field 
development  and  therefore  the  role  of  the 
centres  as  the  initiator  of  implementation 
and  dissemination  activities  would  largely 
be  replaced  by  Institute  people;  then  the 
field  centres  could  pay  more  attention  to 
helping  people  help  themselves  by  doing 
the  things  that  I think  we  should  be  doing 


— that  is,  working  with  curriculum 
committees,  helping  design  projects  that 
the  people  in  the  region  themselves  require 
or  need. 

Nicholson:  Just  one  rather  facetious  last 
question.  If  you  had  a magic  wand  — or 
perhaps  unlimited  resources  — what  would 
you  like  to  change  most  in  education  in 
your  region? 

Hedges:  I think  if  I had  a large  amount  of 
money  and  could  do  what  you  say,  I would 
want  to  put  it  into  improving  the 
competencies  of  principals  and  teachers.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it’s 
what  the  teachers  and  principles  do  that 
makes  a difference.  You  can  rewrite 
guidelines  and  you  can  conduct  great 
research  projects  but  unless  they  find  their 
• way  into  the  day-by-day  activities  of  the 
people  in  the  schools,  they  don’t  really 
make  any  differences.  So  to  some  extent 
I’d  be  saying  let’s  put  more  money  into 
dissemination,  but  let’s  put  it  in  in  a way 
that  broadens  teachers’  educational  in- 
sights. 

Nicholson:  Would  you  like  to  see  more 
teacher  in-service  training? 

Hedges:  I would  have  teachers  do  much 


more  in-service  training  but  I would  like  to 
figure  out  some  way  of  doing  it  that 
contributed  to  student  growth.  I think  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  professional 
development  is  that  we  are  still  offering 
sets  of  unrelated  ideas,  which  we  expect 
teachers  to  incorporate  into  their  own 
thinking.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
developing  a plan  for  systematic  growth  of 
teachers  (as  we  do  for  other  learners)  and 
then  program  the  experience  so  that  they 
move  logically  along  from  one  phase  to 
another. 

Nicholson:  Do  you  think  principals  would 
benefit  from  in-service  training? 

Hedges:  I think  the  principal  really  is  the 
key  to  improvement  in  education.  The 
difference  between  school  A and  school  B 
is  largely  the  difference  in  their  principals. 
So  I would  like  to  put  a large  amount  of 
support  into  the  improvement  of  principals 
as  change  agents  in  the  schools.  A great 
many  of  Ontario’s  principals  are  them- 
selves graduates  of  our  Institute.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  effective  if  we  had  a procedure  that 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  formal 
association  with  us,  even  if  only  to  act  as 
our  first  line  of  dissemination  in  the 
schools? 


MODULES  FOR  TODAY- 

Implications  for  the  French  Curriculum 

OF  TOMORROW 


Rebecca  Ullman 

Martha  BalcMnas 

Modern  Language  Centre,  OISE 

There  are  presently  feelings  of  discontent 
about  the  teaching  of  French  as  a second 
language.  This  is  characterized  by  the 
repeated  complaints  of  students  frustrated 
in  their  attempts  to  learn  French.  It  is  also 
shown  by  teachers  and  administrators 
looking  for  new  methods,  new  courses,  and 
new  organizational  arrangements  to  over- 
come these  frustrations  and  attract  more 
students  to  the  French  class. 

Current  thinking  suggests  that  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  French  is 
directly  related  to  the  results  which  will  be 
achieved.  According  to  this  line  of  thought, 
the  more  instructional  time  for  French,  the 
greater  the  chance  for  students  to  achieve 
facility  with  the  language.  The  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  laid  new  emphasis 
upon  accumulated  hours  of  French  and  has 
endorsed  this  with  new  per  pupil  grants. 
However,  in  the  haste  to  receive  new 


grants,  an  important  — indeed  cardinal  — 
issue  has  tended  to  be  overlooked:  the 
content  of  the  new  curriculum  which  will 
be  needed  for  the  expanded  allotment  of 
time. 

In  the  Modern  Language  Centre  at 
OISE,  a curriculum  project  for  French  as  a 
second  language  has  been  attempting  to 
provide  some  answers  to  questions  of 
content  in  the  French  curriculum.  The 
Module  Making  Project  has  been  develop- 
ing prototype  materials  on  worthwhile  and 
relevant  topics  that  encourage  a meaningful 
use  of  French  in  the  classroom.  Many  of 
our  topics  are  on  aspects  of  French- 
Canadian  culture.  Our  materials,  which  we 
call  modules,  are  self-contained  multimedia 
kits.  They  are  intended  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  French  teachers  in  core  and 
extended  French  programs. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  project  is 
threefold:  first,  to  be  of  immediate  help  to 
teachers  by  producing  modules  as  supple- 
mentary materials  for  current  French 


programs;  second,  to  initiate  alternative 
approaches  to  learning  French  as  a second 
language;  and  finally,  to  demonstrate  a set 
of  procedures  for  materials  development 
that  stresses  research  on  the  information 
contained  in  a module  and  evaluation  of 
modules  before  their  publication. 

When  the  project  began  in  the  early 
seventies,  we  placed  the  main  emphasis  on 
the  supplementary  aspect  and  the  urgency 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  French 
classroom  teachers.  We  were  guided  by 
surveys  which  pointed  out  the  basic 
concerns  of  teachers  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. A major  concern  was  for  more 
material  of  a cultural  nature  which  would 
inform  accurately  about  French  Canada. 
Another  was  for  worthwhile  activities 
which  would  give  students  a feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  lead  to  greater  use  of 
readily  available  French  resources  such  as 
radio  and  television. 

While  the  project  concentrated  on 
providing  modules  related  to  these  areas  of 
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concern,  we  proceeded  simultaneously  to 
broaden  our  concept  of  the  overall  look  of 
French  as  a second  language  curriculum. 
We  began  to  question  the  exclusive 
reliance  upon  linguistic  progression  which 
dominated  and  still  dominates  programs. 

We  recognized  the  value  of  a linguistic 
progression,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  the 
only  basis  for  a French  curriculum.  We 
were  influenced  by  new  theoretical  posi- 
tions on  language  teaching  and  learning 
that  questioned  the  efficacy  of  a purely 
‘formal’  approach  in  which  the  focus  is  on 
the  language  per  se  and  on  manipulation  of 
the  language  in  exercises  or  drills.  The 
shift  towards  a more  ‘functional’  approach 
was  in  keeping  with  our  view  of  an 
expanded  curriculum.  We  suggested  that 
this  curriculum  concern  itself  with  four 
main  content  areas  — language,  culture, 
activity,  and  general  language  education. 
And  we  developed  modules  in  these  four 
areas,  emphasizing  a functional  rather  than 
formal  approach.  Our  kits  contain  no  drills. 
They  do  contain  contemporary  factual 
information  organized  in  a manner  which 
gives  the  students  opportunity  to  use 
French  in  a communicative  context.  Skill 
building  is  achieved  indirectly  through  use 
of  the  French  language  in  a meaningful 
way. 

Research  is  carried  out  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  information  in  the 
modules.  In  some  cases,  first  hand  sources 
are  used.  In  others,  documentation  of 
secondary  sources  is  required.  In  our 
opinion  ai  fact  used  in  a module  must  reflect 
accurately,  without  stereotyping,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  the  module  is  speaking.  We 
also  endorse  strongly  the  view  that 
materials  should  be  classroom  tested  prior 
to  publication  and  prior  to  any  expenditure 
of  money.  Through  our  testing  procedures, 
we  check  for  the  appropriateness  of 
language  and  module  design.  We  also  wish 
to  know  if  the  topics  treated  relate  to  the 
interests  of  the  intended  student  audience. 
Are  we  addressing  ourselves  to  the  social 
needs  of  students  so  that  we  can  create, 
through  modules,  situations  of  real  use  and 
meaning  for  the  learners  of  French  as  a 
second  language?  Can  modules  stimulate  a 
genuine  impulse  to  communicate  and  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  real  world  and 
the  classroom?  In  other  words,  how 
functional  is  the  module? 

' To  answer  these  questions,  we  test  our 
materials  throughout  Ontario.  The  sugges- 
tions of  teachers  and  students  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  final  revised  version  of  the 
materials  before  publication. 

Modules 

Over  the  past  several  years,  sixteen 
modules  have  been  completed  by  the 
project  (some  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Orbit  26,  vol.  6,  no.  1).  They  are 
not  routinely  produced  sets  of  materials. 
Each  one  is  an  experiment  in  an  attempt  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  French  cur- 
riculum. All  of  them  have  been  based  on 
research  and  all  of  them  have  been 


systematically  evaluated  before  being  dis- 
tributed. 

In  the  development  of  De  Chez  Nous,  a 
cultural  module  with  a reading  focus,  we 
tried  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  relate  the 
limited  French  reading  skills  of  teenage 
students  to  their  more  sophisticated  in- 
terests and  tastes.  Was  it  possible  to 
prepare  reading  material  with  worthwhile 
cultural  content  which  would  not  be  so 
difficult  linguistically  as  to  frustrate  stu- 
dents and  yet  would  be  geared  to  the 
students’  level  of  maturity?  In  grappling 
with  this  question,  we  developed  a 
prototype  module  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  newsmagazine.  The  extensive 
lexicon  for  this  level  of  French  is  divided 
into  topic-specific  vocabulary,  placed  next 
to  the  reading  material  in  question,  and  a 
more  general  vocabulary  placed  in  a 
general  lexicon  at  the  back  of  the 
magazine.  The  vocabulary  aids  are  placed 
as  unobstrusively  as  possible  to  avoid 
giving  a ‘text-bookish’  look  to  the 
magazine.  The  topics  chosen  include 
interviews  with  young  people  and  a 
behind-the-scenes  look  at  Carnaval.  Some 
historical  information  is  also  included  but 
the  emphasis  is  mainly  on  facts  about 
Quebec  city  today.  The  articles  are  graded 
in  difficulty  — from  very  short,  simple,  and 
highly  illustrated  to  longer,  more  complex 
reading  material.  Comprehension  exercises 
are  also  graded  in  difficulty.  Some  are 
fill-in-the-blanks;  others  are  independent 
written  responses.  Through  the  aid  of 
several  other  components,  such  as  project 
cards  and  crossword  puzzles,  the  informa- 
tion in  the  module  leads  students  to  project 
work  and  individual  activities.  When  using 
this  kit,  students  practise  their  French 
reading  skills  while  enlarging  their  knowl- 
edge about  a variety  of  aspects  of  Canadian 
culture.  The  focus  is  not  on  the  language 
but  on  the  content  — in  this  case,  ‘What 
have  I learned  about  a French-Canadian 
city?’ 

Devant  le  Micro  1 and  2 aim  to 
encourage  communication  within  a mean- 
ingful context  in  the  senior  French  class. 
Listening  skills  are  stressed  in  both  these 
modules  as  students  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  recorded  unrehearsed 
conversations  of  francophone  teenagers 
talking  about  their  own.  interests:  school, 
boy-girl  relationships,  their  families,  future 
plans,  hobbies,  extracurricular  interests 
and  so  on.  The  taped  conversations 
stimulate  the  students’  own  thoughts  on 
these  and  related  matters,  and  they  lead  to 
discussion  in  French  where  students  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other  and, 
indeed,  wish  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  This  interaction  is  guided  by  the 
teacher  and  reinforced  by  additional 
material  in  the  module. 

A third  module,  which  forms  a trilogy 
with  Devant  le  Micro  1 and  2,  is  a general 
language  education  module,  Le  Frangais 
Parle  Au  Canada , designed  for  senior 
students.  This  module  deals  with  dialect 
differences.  The  students  are  acquainted 


with  several  important  pronunciations 
which  characterize  the  way  French  is 
spoken  in  Quebec.  They  are  introduced  to 
some  linguistic  terminology  and  to  certain 
general  linguistic  concepts  such  as  dialect 
and  standard  language. 

The  introduction  of  a general  language 
education  kit  into  French-as-a-second- 
language  programs  required  a study  of  the 
literature  on  quebecois  phonology  in  order 
to  establish  a consensus  on  pronunciation. 
This  information,  in  turn,  needed  corrob- 
oration through  linguistic  analysis  of  a 
body  of  taped  data  — in  this  case,  speech 
samples  of  quebecois  teenagers.  Could  the 
sounds  described  by  theoretical  linguistics 
be  found  in  our  sample?  How  could  these 
sounds  be  presented  to  help  students  learn 
to  recognize  them?  Would  references  to 
linguistic  concepts  and  terminology  interest 
senior  students  of  French  as  a second 
language? 


This  module  stimulated  great  interest 
during  its  extensive  evaluation.  Students 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
fundamental  knowledge  about  accent  and 
to  express  their  own  views  about  dialect 
and  standard  language.  A limited  amount 
of  linguistic  information  seemed  appro- 
priate and  of  interest  to  students  in  grades 
11-13.  It  is  a necessary  part  of  a senior 
student’s  language  education  to  think  about 
the  question  of  accents  and  to  discuss 
rationally  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
French-Canadian  speech. 

Several  new  activity  modules  have  been 
designed  for  a variety  of  learning  levels.  Le 
Hockey  is  planned  for  the  junior  and 
intermediate  levels,  while  Dans  le  monde 
des  affaires  is  for  senior  students.  Both 
these  modules  focus  on  a topic  of  obvious 
interest  for  the  intended  student  audience. 

Le  Hockey  concentrates  on  ‘How  to  do 
things  in  French.’  Students  play  a hockey 
card  game  to  learn  basic  vocabulary  and 
are  involved  in  a series  of  graded  activities 
which  lead  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  a 
simulated  hockey  broadcast.  Hopefully, 
this  module  will  motivate  students  to 
transfer  the  skills  and  information  acquired 
in  the  French  class  to  their  activities 
outside  classtime  and  encourage  them  to 
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watch  hockey  games  with  the  play-by-play 
in  French. 

Dans  le  monde  des  affaires,  another 
module  on  ‘How  to  do  things  in  French,’ 
takes  into  account  a student  needs  survey 
which  determined  when  students  start  to 
think  about  jobs  and  their  attitude  toward 
certain  types  of  bilingual  jobs.  The  module 
emphasizes  the  use  of  French  in  vocational 
activities:  how  to  read  a want  ad,  how  to 
reply  in  writing  for  a job,  how  to  compose 
a curriculum  vitae  and  how  to  judge  one’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  for  a particular 
position.  A very  specific  vocabulary  is 
introduced  into  the  kit  to  help  students  in 
business  situations. 

Trudeau  et  le  federalis  me  and  its 
counterpart,  Rene  Levesque  et  le 
separatisme,  are  cultural  modules  intended 
for  senior  students  of  French.  They  aim  to 
introduce  Canadian  Studies  into  the  French 
classroom  and  consist  of  challenging  topics 
which  lend  themselves  to  fact-finding  and 
discussion  among  the  senior  students. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  listening  to 
original  speeches  in  French  by  each  of 
these  political  leaders.  Examples  of  their 
writings  are  also  examined  by  the  students. 
The  questions  of  federalism  and  separatism 
are  located  in  a historical  context  and  other 
viewpoints  than  those  expressed  by  the 
two  main  protagonists  are  also  included  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  research  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  There  is  a conscious 
effort  made  through  the  interdisciplinary 
design  of  the  Rene  Levesque  module  to 
involve  the  French  and  History  teachers  in 
teamteaching.  We  see  these  modules 
introducing  topics  which  have  been  neg- 
lected until  now  into  the  French  curri- 
culum. French  is  taught  through  an 
exploration  of  topics  which' are  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  senior  students. 

As  more  modules  are  developed,  a bank 
of  them  is  being  established,  which  will 
begin  to  provide  teachers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  flexibility  to  their  own 


programs.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  choose 
from  among  several  modules  to  fill  their 
classroom  needs.  Modules  can  be  grouped 
into  such  categories  as  grade  level  (K-3; 
4-6;  7-10;  11-13);  French  instruction  level 
(beginning,  intermediate,  senior);  skill 
development  emphasis  (listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing);  and  major  curriculum 
aspect  (culture,  activity,  language,  general 
language  education).  This  is  already  a 
possibility.  Let  us  suppose  teacher  A 
wishes  to  introduce  a grade  1 1 class  at  the 
intermediate  level  of  French  instruction  to 
more  listening  practice  within  a French- 
Canadian  context.  A mini-program  might 
be  constructed  using  Devant  le  Micro  1 and 
2,  as  well  as  Le  Frangais  Parle  Au 
Canada.  Teacher  B wishes  to  introduce 
more  French-Canadian  cultural  content  to 
a similar  class.  A program  is  constructed 
with  the  modules  Bienvenue  a Montreal 
and  De  Chez  Nous  to  explore  the  theme 
‘Cities  in  French  Canada.’  Teacher  B then 
follows  this  with  Chansons  et  Chanson- 
niers  to  explore  the  theme  ‘Music  in 
French  Canada.’  While  the  listening  and 
reading  skills  used  in  Bievenue  a Montreal 
and  De  Chez  Nous  are  further  reinforced 
by  the  tapes  and  booklets  which  form  the 
core  of  Chansons  et  Chansonniers,  the 
students  are  also  acquiring  a body  of 
information  about  French  culture  in  Cana- 
da. The  combination  of  modules  is 
constrained  only  by  the  specific  needs  of 
the  class  and  the  specific  teaching  prefer- 
ences of  the.  teacher  making  the  selection. 


Can  modules  contribute  to  the  current 
acute  concerns  about  teaching  French  as  a 
second  language?  We  think  they  can. 
Modules  point  to  areas  that  should  be 
given  more  consideration  in  the  Freneh- 
as-a-second-language  curriculum.  Their 
emphasis  on  culture  and  worthwhile 
activities  expands  current  offerings.  Mod- 
ules suggest  a way  of  integrating  French 
into  other  areas  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Several  modules  focus  on  other  school 
subjects  — History,  Geography,  Science 
— and  offer  students  the  opportunity  to 
study  them  in  French,  Modules  de- 
monstrate a materials  development  ap- 
proach based  on  assessment  of  needs, 
careful  research  of  substantive  content, 
and  broad  evaluation  prior  to  publication. 
The  content  of  modules  is  geared  to  the 
level  of  the  intended  student  audience  both 


linguistically  and  in  social  and  psychologi- 
cal terms.  This  and  the  teaching  approach 
used  in  the  module  are  corroborated  by 
empirical  evidence. 

The  topics  we  have  developed  to  date  in 
our  modules  are  simply  the  beginnings  of 
an  extensive  list  in  the  same  vein:  De  Chez 
Nous  deals  with  Quebec  — why  not  other 
modules  on  Acadia,  Franco-Ontario,  and 
other  francophone  areas  of  Canada? 
Bienvenue  a Montreal  — why  not  a 
welcome  to  other  cities  in  Canada? 
Chansons  et  chansonniers  — we  have  em- 
phasized the  chansonnier  movement  in 
Quebec,  but  surely  this  topic  could  be 
extended  to  other  singers  and  other  songs 
in  Canada  and  abroad.  Le  Frangais  Parle 
Au  Canada  deals  with  some  pronunciation 
factors  of  quebecois  French.  This  topic 
could  be  expanded  to  include  other 
French-speaking  areas  of  Canada  or  other 
aspects  of  language  and  language  uses.  A 
series  of  modules  under  the  generic  title  Le 
Temps  de  . . . has  been  started  by  the 
project.  Le  Temps  des  Fetes  deals  with  the 
Christmas  season,  including  New  Year  and 
‘Le  Fete  des  rois.’  Le  Temps  des  Sucres 
focusses  on  sugaring-off  time  in  Quebec 
and  the  making  of  maple  syrup  products. 
And,  there  is  festivity  — ‘Les  parties  de 
sucres’  — celebrating  the  end  of  winter  and 
the  coming  of  spring.  Many  more  festivals 
and  special  occasions  could  be  incorpo- 
rated into  French  programs. 


The  French-as-a-second-language  cur- 
riculum will  obviously  consist  of  more  than 
modules.  However,  modules  developed  on 
French  language,  French  culture,  activities 
in  French,  and  general  language  education 
will  provide  a valuable  contribution  for  the 
new  curriculum  of  tomorrow. 
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WHO  UNDERSTANDS 
ECONOMICS? 


Pamela  Hampson 
Canadian  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education 

What  causes  inflation? 

Who  cares?  And  what  is  it  anyway? 

There  are  a number  of  answers  to  these 
questions  and  business  writers, 
economists,  and  policymakers  know  some 
of  them.  But  most  of  the  population  — 
about  99  per  cent  of  it  — didn’t  give  the 
subject  much  thought  until  the  last  decade. 
We  didn’t  have  to. 

Rising  standards  of  living  based  on 
regularly  increased  paycheques,  expanded 
government  benefits,  an  all-round  rosy 
outlook  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  provided  a feeling  of  security  and 
optimism  not  experienced  in  Canada  since 
the  roaring  twenties. 

The  whole  scene  started  to  get  more 
expensive  in  the  early  ’70s.  By  the 
mid-seventies,  people  were  getting  the 
picture  that  their  paycheques  weren’t  going 
as  far  as  they  had  and  some  of  their 
expectations  for  the  future  would  have  to 
be  reassessed.  They  didn’t  like  it  much  and 
started  to  ask  why.  They  also  started  to 
flail  about  with  accusations,  blaming 
business,  labor,  government,  the  general 
public  (but  not  themselves),  and,  finally,  a 
great  new  focus  — energy. 

In  the  fall  of ’75,  the  government  looked 
to  everyone  for  a solution.  They  set  up  the 
Anti-Inflation  Board,  imposing  price  and 
wage  controls. 

A few  months  before  controls  were  to  be 
removed,  the  AIB  instigated  a Gallup  Poll 
Study  to  see  what  people  thought  of  the 
whole  thing.  (‘Not  Much’  really,  but  much 
mor e frequently  than  before.) 

By  this  time,  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
population  had  a lot  to  think  about  and 
their  attitudes,  levels  of  comprehension, 
personal  experiences,  and  prejudices  were 
and  are  of  considerable  interest.  If  some  of 
the  causes  and  results  of  inflation  were 
now  understood  better  than  before  the 
control  period,  there  was  a good  chance 
that  inflation  could  be  held  in  rein  without 
further  legislation. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  not  too 
heartwarming.  Predictably,  a very  high 


proportion  of  the  respondents,  of  all 
educational  attainment  and  ages  (91  per 
cent  at  the  university  level),  think  that  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  causes  of 
inflation,  but  less  than  a quarter  of  the  total 
think  that  the  AIB  has  actually  helped 
them  to  do  so.  And  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
state  positively  that  it  has  not  helped  them 
to  grasp  the  situation. 

Who’s  doing  something  about  it?  And 
succeeding? 

The  Canadian  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education  (CFEE),  for  starters.  It  was  set 
up  nearly  five  years  ago  in  response  to  a 
different  sort  of  survey  but  an  equally 
disturbing  one. 

A quotation  from  Carl  Lotus  Becker 
( Progress  and  Power,  1935)  sets  the  scene 
quite  neatly: 


‘Economic  distress  will  teach  men,  if 
anything  can,  that  realities  are  less 
dangerous  than  fancies,  that  fact- 
finding is  more  effective  than  fault- 
finding.’ 

Carl  Lotus  Becker 
Progress  and  Power,  1 935 


The  focus  of  distress  that  was  seen  by  a 
group  of  business  leaders  in  1972  was  not 
only  of  increasingly  serious  inflation  and 
unemployment  but  awareness  of  the 
pervading  lack  of  understanding  of  causes, 
results,  and  erosive  potential.  They  were 
particularly  perturbed  to  realize  that  the 
level  of  economics  understanding  among 
high  school  teachers  and  students  was 
close  to  rock  bottom.  While  economics 
was  in  the  curricula  and  was  covered  in 
ministry  guidelines,  it  was  a rarely  used 
option,  the  available  resource  materials 
were  uncoordinated  and,  for  the  most  part, 
inappropriate  to  high  school  teaching. 

The  results  of  a national  survey  underta- 
ken in  1973  by  Dr.  Robert  Warren  of 
Alberta,  at  the  behest  of  these  business 
leaders,  indicated  that  high  school  teachers 


and  students  across  the  country  were 
increasingly  aware  of  their  own  economic 
illiteracy.  ~ . • 

So  the  realities  of  distress  were  not  only 
in  the  worsening  economic  situation  per  se, 
but  in  the  recognition  that  key  people  in 
our  Canadian  educational  system  them- 
selves recognized  that  they  did  not  have 
the  training  to  assess  that  economic 
situation,  to  relate  it  to  their  everyday 
living,  or  to  anticipate  how  the  inter- 
relationships of  economic  factors  would 
affect  everything  and  everyone. 

Responsible  teachers  were  alarmed  that 
they  were  graduating  ill-prepared  students. 
Students  who  were  already  voting  at 
eighteen;  students  who  would  develop 
special  skills  in  the  workforce,  join 
management  groups  or  labor  unions; 
students  who  would  be  leaders  and 
decision-makers,  but  who  would  not 
understand  the  economic  forces  which 
were  part  of  their  lives,  or  their  own  role  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

Dr.  Warren’s  questionnaire  also  re- 
quested suggestions  as  to  what  action 
might  be  taken  to  fill  this  identified  gap  in 
teaching  and  resources.  The  response  was 
unequivocal  support  for  a Foundation  such 
as  CFEE,  an  organization  representative  of 
many  economic  interests,  but  an  exponent 
of  none,  to  help  raise  the  level  of  economic 
understanding  and  awareness  throughout 
the  country,  starting  with  the  high  schools. 


. The  Set-up 

Now  after  five  years,  a review  of  Dr. 
Warren’s  specific  recommendations  is 
reassuring.  Here  they  are: 

• that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  form 
a council  for  economic  education,  with  a 
cross-section  of  membership  from  all 
sectors  of  the  community 

• that  it  be  a policymaking  body 

• that  teacher  representation  be  by 
nominations  of  professional  organizations 

• that  the  ultimate  objective  be  the 
formation  of  regional  resource  centres 

• that  financing  be  independent  of 
government 

• that  greater  accessibility  of  resource 
materials  be  matched  by  greater  depth  in 
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“We  decide”  (Social  Decision-making).  A scarcity  of  school  bicycle  racks  prompts  a class  to  think  of  several  ways  the  problem  might  be 
solved  and  then  to  analyze  each  alternative.  (From  TRADE-OFFS/ 


teacher  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
economics. 

In  June  1974,  with  nine  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  a staff  of  three,  CFEE 
opened  its  doors  in  Toronto,  as  a federally 
chartered,  non-profit,  non-partisan,  and 
non-political  organization.  The  board  was 
and  is  representative  of  education,  busi- 
ness, labor,  consumers,  agriculture,  and 
academia.  The  staff  has  expanded  to  eight 
and  the  board  to  twenty-five.  J.  Harvey 
Perry,  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Tax  Foundation  and  the  Cana- 
dian Bankers'  Association,  is  president; 
George  Flower,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  McGill,  is  vice-president.  A 
well-known  name  in  education  circles,  he 
was  formerly  coordinator  of  graduate 
studies  at  OISE. 

Programs 

Taking  it  from  there,  the  other  basic 
recommendations  have  also  been  im- 
plemented within  the  programs  of  the 
Foundation.  The  Board  sets  overall  policy 
and  hears  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  relevant  committees  in  the 
areas  of  publication,  courses  and  seminars, 
and  fund-raising;  a number  of  professional 
educational  organizations  are  represented 
on  the  Board,  as  well  as  individuals; 
provincial  foundations  have  been  set  up  in 
Quebec  — la  Fondation  quebecoise  d’edu- 
cation  economique  — in  Alberta,  and  in 
British  Columbia,  and  an  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces Foundation  as  well  as  an  Ontario  one 
are  under  way;  ongoing  financing  is 
independent  of  government;  the  publica- 
tions program  is  extensive  and  economics 
teaching  seminars  and  summer  courses 
have  been  developed  to  enhance  the 
teaching  of  economics  at  the  high  school 
level  as  well  as  to  help  the  Foundation  staff 
to  achieve  expertise  in  integrating  two 


demanding  disciplines  — teaching  and 
economics. 

Many  more  programs,  however,  have 
emanated  from  the  first  draft.  All  have 
been  in  response  to  specific  teacher 
requests  — for  more  ‘current  issues' 
teaching  material,  preferably  with  accom- 
panying teaching  suggestions;  for  more 
seminars;  classroom  speaker  suggestions; 
resource  lists  of  material  available  else- 
where, including  games,  simulations,  films, 
material  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  levels. 

And  this  introduces  one  of  the  most 
important  projects  with  which  CFEE  has 
been  involved.  It  is  a film  series  called  f 
TRADE-OFFS.  Fifteen  20-minute  films 
geared  to  the  nine-to-thirteen-year  age 
group  cover  basic  economic  concepts 
within  a framework  familiar  to  this  level. 

Four  years  agq,  CFEE  and  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education  were 
approached  by  the  Agency  for  Instruc- 
tional Television  with  a good  idea.  A 
consortium  of  Canadian  and  U.S.  educa- 
tional agencies  was  formed,  advisers  from 
a cross-section  of  interest  groups  rung  in. 
Financing  was  arranged  from  the  private 
sector  and  from  government.  Many  meet- 
ings later,  the  films  are  now  available  and 
will  first  be  broadcast  in  Ontario  in  January 
1979.  They  will  be  available  in  the  other 
provinces  at  different  stages.  Many  semi- 
nars have  been 'arranged  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  films.  Please 
be  in  touch  with  us  at  the  Foundation  for 
specific  viewing  and/or  seminar  dates  in 
your  region.  — 

* 

Why  just  the  schools?  Why  not  everyone? 

Good  questions  in  light  of  the  AIB  survey 
which  tackled  a cross-section  of  the 
population  and  came  up  with  some  pretty 


disturbing  news. 

The  Foundation  is  focussing  initially  on 
the  schools  because  of  a simple  economics 
lesson  in  allocation  of  resources.  If  time 
and  money  resources  permitted  a nation- 
wide program  through  every  possible  group 
centre  and  medium,  this  program  would  be 
organized.  But  it  isn’t  feasible  and  looking 
to  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  high  school 
graduates  is  the  next  best  thing,  for  here  an 
impact  can  be  made  within  an  educational 
structure  that  already  provides  a vehicle 
for  introducing  economics.  Therefore, 
there  are  two  reasons  for  this  allocation: 
those  students  will  make  the  decisions  in 
the  ’80s  and  ’90s;  and  they  are  currently 
within  an  educational  environment. 

This  pragmatic  approach  is  carried  even 
further  and  the  teachers  who  are  ordering 
CFEE  materials  are  aiding  and  abetting  it. 
In  many  Canadian  schools,  there  is  not  an 
‘economics’  course  as  such,  but  there  is 
social  science,  history,  geography,  and 
consumer  studies.  Economics  can  be 
introduced  into  these  courses  and  the 
Foundation’s  materials  on  unemployment, 
productivity,  trade,  urban  development, 
agriculture,  and  immigration  are  designed 
to  be  an  auxiliary  resource  for  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  subjects  as  well  as  a total 
unit  in  an  economics  course.  These  are 
issues  in  the  Understanding  Economics 
series,  sold  at  $1.00  each  and  at  a 
progressive  discount  for  over  10  and  30 
copies. 

Another  publishing  stream  is  entitled 
Government  and  the  Economy.  Originally 
perceived  as  a teacher  resource  only,  the 
three  pamphlets  subtitled  How  Much?, 
Economic  Stabilizers,  and  Taxation  have 
been  requested  in  class  sets  to  introduce 
into  commerce  courses,  history,  and 
consumer  education.  One  of  the  happy 
surprises! 
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Another  scene  from  the  film  series  TRADE-OFFS.  “Malcolm  Decides”  (Personal  Decision 
making)  - Malcolm  decides  how  to  use  his  gift  certificate. 


What  are  the  chances  of  economics  being 
a compulsory  high  school  subject  in  the 
future? 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  Quebec  has 
announced  that  as  of  September  1979 
economics  will  be  a compulsory  subject  for 
all  grade  11  students.  Several  other 
ministries  of  education  across  the  country 
are  studying  a return  to  or  a revision  of  the 
‘core’  curriculum.  One  can  only  be 
compassionate,  however,  when  thinking  of 
the  analysis  that  must  go  into  their 
decisions  — an  analysis  that  must  be 
carried  out  within  a framework  of  cutbacks 
in  educational  funds,  teacher  layoffs, 
declining  student  population,  and  a future 
that  would  seem  to  require  more  general 
knowledge  as  well  as  more  specialized 
skills  and  sensibilities.  So  how  to  allocate 
the  time  that  is  available  for  formal 
education? 

The  ‘core’  curriculum  was  seen,  at  one 
time,  as  reading,  writing,  and  maths.  That 
looks  like  a logical  start.  Social  studies 
seems  like  a good  idea  too.  And  a second 
language.  What  about  ethnic  studies?  What 
about  just  about  every  subject  you  can 
think  of?  Good  reasons  can  be  given  for 
every  one.  The  trouble  is,  there  simply 
isn’t  enough  time. 

The  reason  why  economics  may  become 
part  of  the  ‘core’  curriculum  in  every 
province  some  day  is  that  economics 
affects  every  aspect  of  everyday  life.  The 
study  of  it  is  a study  of  life,  history,  human 
behavior.  Of  forces  acting,  reacting,  and 
sometimes  overreacting.  If  education  is  to 
help  students  to  operate  effectively  with 
the  decisions  they  must  make  and  the 
decisions  that  are  made  for  them  on  a 
national  and  international  platform,  then  an 
understanding  of  economics  is  vital. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a trained 
economist  to  teach  some  of  these  concepts 
or  to  grasp  them  within  the  framework  of 
one’s  own  life.  It  is  a great  help  if  a teacher 
of  economics  or  an  economics-related 
subject  has  taken  some  economics  courses 
at  the  university  level  (preferably  three  or 
more).  Many  teachers  haven’t,  but  they  are 
doing  a creditable  job  of  opening  minds, 
raising  questions,  and  pointing  at  different 
sides  of  current  issues.  They  are  instigating 
class  discussions  which  hone  reasoning 
powers,  air  opinions,  give  insight  into 
varying  points  of  view.  The  study  of 
economics  is  not  supposed  to  tell  students 
what  they  ought  to  think,  any  more  than 
the  study  of  philosophy  does.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  what  a lot  of  people  do 
think  and  why  they  think  it  and  how  they 
think  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  it  is  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  such 
thought  processes  are  based. 


And  until  then? 

It  may  well  be  a long  time  before 
economics  is  a compulsory  subject  in  the 
high  schools  across  Canada,  but,  in  the 


meantime,  it  can  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  as  it  stands  today.  Many 
teachers  are  doing  it.  Good  resource 
materials  are  now  available  and  better  are 
coming.  Publishing  houses  are  devoting 
research  and  outside  expertise  to  come  up 
with  excellent  high  school  level  economics 
texts.  Many  of  the  university  level  ones  are 
now  being  used  but  are  not  always 
satisfactory. 

CFEE  is  responding  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  requests  that  come  in  from 
teachers  for  immediately  useable  materials, 
for  ideas,  teaching  techniques,  opinions  on 
current  issues.  We  have  already  mentioned 
a publication,  now  in  the  works,  on  the 
role  of  trade  unions  in  the  Canadian 
economy.  This  is  in  specific  answer  to  a 
questionnaire/survey  sent  out  to  members 
of  the  Foundation  asking  them  what  topics 
would  be  most  useful  to  them  in  the 
classroom.  Another  one  scheduled  for  the 
futureds  on  income  distribution.  In  the 
Government  and  the  Economy  series, 
intergovernmental  relations  is  now  on  the 
agenda. 

The  Issues  in  the  Canadian  Economy 
series  is  off  to  a good  start  with  Youth 
Unemployment.  A collage  of  newspaper 
reports  and  editorial  opinions,  this  stream 
in  the  publishing  program  will  probably 
become  the  heaviest  because  production 
costs  are  relatively  small  and  because 
teachers  are  responding  immediately  and 
positively  to  it.  The  next  on  the  list  here  is 
Profits,  with  accompanying  teacher’s  notes, 
discussion,  and  essay  suggestions. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  two  teaching 
exercises  entitled  The  Budget  and 


Economic  Events  are  in  production. 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  that  the 
Foundation  sees  for  itself  is  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  ideas  on  teaching 
economics  in  the  schools.  To  this  end,  the 
first  issue  of  Economics  in  Canadian 
Schools  has  recently  been  published.  All 
the  columns  are  geared  to  incorporate 
suggestions  and  original  works  from 
teachers.  The  two  games/simulations  build 
on  ideas  that  crossed  our  desk  from  other 
sources.  One,  in  fact,  was  published  in  part 
in  RAPPORT,  the  Foundation’s  news- 
letter, several  years  ago.  It  was  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  state  councils  on  economic 
education  in  the  U.S.  and  worked  into  a 
five-unit  exercise,  and  then  slightly  modi- 
fied for  a Canadian  audience  before 
appearing  in  Economics  in  Canadian 
Schools. 

The  Foundation  has  received  a request 
from  the  Atlantic  Institute  of  Education  to 
reprint  the  other  simulation  game  City 
Council  Decisions. 

All  this  is  grist  to  the  mill  — both  for  the 
Foundation  and  for  the  practising  teacher 
who  is  looking  for  ideas  to  teach 
economics.  The  more  that  these  ideas  can 
be  expanded,  adapted,  and  improved,  the 
better.  The  foundation  staff  is  doing  some 
of  this  but  is  also  looking  for  a lot  of 
outside  participation. 


For  a detailed  review  of  resource  materials 
available  from  the  Canadian  Foundation 
for  Economic  Education  see  Teaching  Aids 
from  the  Community  on  page  27. 
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leaching  Aids  fon  the  Community 


THE  CANADIAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 


(Note:  See  also  pp.  24-26) 

History,  geography,  and  social 
science  teachers  as  well  as 
economic  specialists  will  find 
masses  of  challenging  material 
among  the  resources  produced  by 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education.  The  publications 
are  up-to-date  and  well  written. 
Most  contain  detailed  plans  for 
practical  classroom  projects  based 
on  student  participation  and  de- 
signed to  make  economics  come 
alive.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
material  is  free  of  charge.  To  order 
the  resources  listed  below,  please 
clip  the  coupon. 


Economics  in  Canadian  Schools 
A teachers’  magazine  designed  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  discussion 
on  economic  ideas.  Includes  book 
reviews,  brief  reports,  simulation 
games  — e.g.,  ‘Working  in  Organi- 
zations’ and  ‘City  Council  Deci- 
sions.’ Teacher  input  encouraged. 
(Published  semi-annually). 


Supplementary  Economic  Edu- 
cation Material 

A bibliography  of  free  and 
nominal  cost  publications.  This 
pamphlet  lists  29  varied  sources  of 
multimedia  material  available  from 
business,  government,  and  corpor- 
ations. 


Assessment  of  Economic  Texts 
An  at-a-glance  critical  review  and 
comparison  of  the  seven  economic 
texts  most  widely  used  in  Canadian 
secondary  education. 


Perspectives 

An  assessment  of  journals,  periodi- 
cals, and  reviews  on  economic 
matters. 


Cross  Reference  Grid  Economics 
and  Consumer  Education  - Chart 
suggesting  economic  concepts  that 
could  be  introduced  into  consumer 
education  courses. 


Game  - ‘Assembly  Line:  An  Eco- 
nomics Simulation.’  Clear  simple 
instructions.  Uses  everyday  class- 
room materials  to  set  up  a ‘car 
manufacturing  conveyor  belt.’ 


Youth  Unemployment  (Class  sets 
of  30  copies,  $2) 

Collection  of  newspaper  clippings 
presents  cross-country  analysis  and 
comment  on  youth  unemployment. 
May  be  used  separately  or  with 
Understanding  Unemployment 
(see  below). 


Understanding  Economics  Series 
($1  a copy,  school  sets  at  discount). 
A supplementary  reading  list  is 
available  free  for  each  of  these  six 
booklets.  The  series  is  illustrated 
with  photographs,  historical 
material,  graphs,  and  tables. 
Statistics  are  provided  up  to  1977 
in  many  cases.  Titles  already 
published  are: 

Understanding  Unemployment 
(English  and  French)  20  pages 
Understanding  Productivity 
(English  and  French)  20  pages 
Understanding  Canada’s  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy  (English 
and  French)  28  pages 
Understanding  Canadian 
Immigration  (English  only) 

28  pages 

Understanding  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  Canada  (French  and 
English)  28  pages 
Understanding  Canadian 
Agriculture  (English  only) 

24  pages 


Government  and  the  Economy 
Series  ($1  a copy,  school  sets  at 
discount). 

No.  1 Government  and  the 
Economy  — How  Much? 

A collection  of  five  articles  re- 
presenting different  points  of 
view  on  levels  of  government 
involvement  and  responsibility 
in  the  economy  (limited  supply). 

No.  2 Government  and  the 
Economy  — Stabilization  Policies 
by  John  W.  Popkin.  Public  and 
private  sector  programs  and 
mechanisms  for  managing  the 
economy. 

No.  3 Government  and  the 
Economy  — Taxation 
‘An  Overview  of  Taxation’  by 
J.  Harvey  Perry,  and  ‘Anatomy  of 
the  Tax  System’  by  Gwyneth 
McGregor 

A Look  at  the  Economics  of  Oil 
in  Canada  (English  and  French) 
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Profile  of  a School /48 


Thousand  Islands 
Secondary  School 


Thousand  Islands  Secondary  School  is  a fully 
composite  school,  opened  in  1960.  Some  60 
per  cent  of  the  student  population  is  bused 
in  from  surrounding  rural  areas.  With  a current 
enrolment  of  1400  students  and  a staff  of  83 
teachers,  TISS  offers  a full  range  of  courses 
from  remedial  to  enrichment  levels.  On  a 
semestered  system,  the  school  encourages 
integration  of  students  within  the  Occupational, 
Technical,  Business,  and  Academic  departments. 

Extended  learning  experiences  are  fostered 
through  such  ventures  as  exchange  programs 
(Inuvik,  March  1979)  and  group  student  trips 
(London,  Paris,  March  1979),  as  well  as  local- 
on-the-job  placement  of  students.  Both  staff 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
out-of-school  learning  experiences. 

With  an  energetic  Physical  Education  and 
Sports  program,  TISS  boasts  the  only  metric 
football  field  in  Eastern  Ontario.  Active  Drama 
groups  participate  annually  in  the  Simpsons- 
Sears  Intercollegiate  Drama  Festival.  A vital 
Art  Department  has  improved  the  school’s 
aesthetic  tone.  A growing  school  band  unites 
students  and  teachers  in  producing  some 
mighty  fine  sound.  A Debating  Club  and 
School  Newspaper  provide  avenues  for  student 
expression  of  ideas,  oral  and  written,  and  for 
interschool  fellowship. 

Enjoying  a close  liaison  with  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity in  Kingston,  TISS  participates  actively 
in  teacher  education,  professional  development, 
and  teacher  exchange  programs. 

A notable  aspect  of  TISS  is  the  mutual 
respect  between  teachers  and  students.  This 
rapport  is  reflected  in  parental  community 
interest  and  involvement  in  school  activities. 
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